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Quiz Biz 


by John Murray 


Characters 

STONEHAM, Managing Director of the 
“Maloney Bologna TV Hour” 

CRANDALL, Master of Ceremonies 

l'rrst ANNOUNCER, male 

SECOND ANNOUNCER, female 

I'rrst CAMERAMAN, male 

SeEcoND CAMERAMAN, male 

Ma, Mrs. Greentree | 

Pa, Mr. Greentree f 

LANA LaMARR, glamorous Hollywood 
actress 

KORNBLUM, delicatessen owner 

Mrs. FLercHer, a customer 

MALONEY, the sponsor 

EXTRAS 

Time: HLvening. 

Serrine: Stage of the “Maloney Bo- 
logna TV Hour.” 

At Rise: Two CAMERAMEN are busily 
engaged making last minute checkups 
on T'V cameras. They inspect wires, 
lenses, cables, etc. First ANNOUNCER 
(male) and SeconD ANNOUNCER 


the contestants 


(female) study scripts. STONEHAM, 
the Managing Director and CRANDALL, 
the Master of Ceremonies, pace nerv- 
ously. SroneHam glances at his 
watch while CRANDALL wipes his 
brow with handkerchief. STONEHAM 
shouts occasional orders at CAMERA- 
MEN. The scene is one of general con- 
fusion. CRANDALL smiles broadly at 
the audience. STONEHAM clucks dis- 
approval. 

STONEHAM: Save that personality stuff 
for the TV show, Crandall. 

CRANDALL (Sobering): Yes, Mr. Stone- 
ham. 

STONEHAM: We’ve been building up 
for this night for six months. Now 
that it’s here, my knees are turning 
to water. Have you checked with 
the other camera crews in the city? 

CRANDALL: Everything’s ready. First, 
we're going to switch over to Ted 
Tangleweed and his Tenderfoot 
Texans. They’re playing at the 





Copa. Then we move to — (StTone- 
HAM waves his hand.) 

SroneHam: I know the format. I just 
want to make sure that everyone is 
on his toes — and not on the other 
guy’s. (Glances at watch) Three 
minutes to go! 

CRANDALL: Is old man 
watching the show? 

SroneHaM: Are you kidding? He’s 
probably glued to his set upstairs 
right now. If anything goes wrong, 
he’ll fall on our heads like a ton of 
bricks. Just think! In a half-hour, 
we'll know whether anyone has won 
the jackpot or not. 

CRANDALL (Nodding) : It’s a great pro- 
gram stunt of yours. Why, every- 
one in the city’s eating Maloney 
Bologna like crazy! We're outselling 
our strongest rival, Malarkey Bo- 
logna, by two to one! © 

StroneHAM: Well, I hope we'll get some 
contestants who can at least talk. 
Brother, have we come up with 
stumble bums for the past few weeks! 
(CRANDALL walks to stage apron and 
surveys audience.) 

CranDALL: They look fairly bright to 
me. At least, they’re all smiling. 
SroneHAM: Why shouldn’t they be 
happy? They’ve gotten a couple of 
passes to a TV show that’s giving 
away a fortune. Give the public 
some free tickets and they think it’s 
a Broadway opening night. (Smugly) 
It’s still a pretty good idea, if I may 
say so. (CRANDALL nods agreement.) 
We set up camera crews at all the 
big entertainment spots in the city. 
We turn in and hear the latest in pop 
music and hit bands. Know Your 

City! The title’s even good! 


Maloney 


CraNDALL: The Maloney Bologna 
Jackpot didn’t hurt, either. 

Sronenam: No, that’s true. (Sadly) 
Today’s audience wants more than 
entertainment. You have to give 
them rights to the Brooklyn Bridge 
and half-interest in Fort Knox or 
they won’t listen to your show — or 
buy your product! Now, in the old 
days — 

CRANDALL (Quickly): Don’t worry, 
Mr. Stoneham. You’re made! The 
Maloney Bologna Jackpot is the 
biggest thing to hit TV. 

SroneHaM: I hope so. If we fail, we'll 
both be back selling junk jewelry on 
49th Street. (A buzzer sounds off- 
stage.) That’s the cue! We're going 
on! Give it to ’em good, Crandall! 
I'll be in the wings with the or- 
chestra. (zits right. During the 
rest of the play, CAMERAMEN continue 
to move their cameras about the stage, 
focusing upon the on-stage principals. 
First and Seconp ANNOUNCERS exit 
right. CRANDALL adjusts a wireless 
mike which he wears around his neck. 
He gives the old, familiar smile to the 
audience as the first camera moves in. 
Music off-stage swells into loud fan- 
fare which gradually diminishes to 
background theme as CRANDALL 
speaks.) 

CRANDALL (Dramatically): And now, 
the Maloney Bologna TV Hour is 
coming into your homes! (Loud fan- 
fare. Fades) Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen of the TV audience. 
Here it is, Monday night again, and 
we're ready to continue our search 
for the lucky winner of TV’s largest 
bonanza — The Maloney Bologna 
Jackpot! (Applause from audience) 





But first, I wonder whether you’re 
one of the few Americans who haven’t 
served a Maloney Bologna on your 
table. You are? Well, you’re in for 
a treat. When you set a platter of 
Maloney Bologna in front of your 
family and watch their lip-smacking 
delight, you'll know that you’ve 
made a hit! Your family will thank 
you for this new adventure in eating 
pleasure. Why? Because Maloney 
puts his all into every bologna at 
your neighborhood store. Why? 
Because Maloney never cuts his 
bologna thin. When your happy 
family stands to sing your praises, 
you'll say: “I have a Maloney 
Bologna to thank for it!’ So try 
one today — and you will join the 
bandwagon of American housewives 
who sing: “If it isn’t Maloney, it 
isn’t Bologna!” (Fanfare) And now 


the makers of Maloney Bologna 
bring you — Know Your City! To- 
night, our TV crews are stationed at 
the leading entertainment spots to 
bring you the greatest in listening 


and viewing pleasure. You will 
actually be in these great entertain- 
ment places. The glamor — the 
tempo—the enchantment of the 
world’s greatest city will be yours! 
You will visit the Copa, the Stork, 
Twenty-One. You'll dance with 
your husband—or someone you 
love — to the world’s finest music! 
A little later on, we'll meet a 
glamorous Hollywood star. (Waves 
hand enthusiastically) Yes, sir! On 
this stage—on this very stage — 
you will see a big star who has just 
completed a big picture in big, big 
Hollywood! And then —the mo- 


ment that America has been waiting 
for! (Quieter) For four weeks now, 
we have watched the sales of Ma- 
loney Bologna with bated breath. 
We of the bologna business know 
that perhaps, at this minute, the ten 
millionth Maloney Bologna will be 
sold in one of our own markets. 
When that great event occurs, the 
contestant who is on-stage will receive 
the fabulous Maloney Bonanza. The 
prizes are too numerous to mention. 
(Glances right) May I have the latest 
total of sales? (First ANNOUNCER 
bounces out, carrying a slip of paper.) 


First ANNOUNCER (Enthusiastically) : 


Here you are, Rex Crandall! (Smiles 
broadly into first TV camera and exits 
right.) 


CRANDALL (Reading slip): Our records 


show that, as of midnight last night, 
nine million, nine hundred thousand 
Maloney Bolognas were sold in New 
York City. We’re nearing our mark! 
If the Ten Millionth Bologna is sold 
tonight, our lucky contestant will 
take the fabulous Bonanza! (Loud 
fanfare which gradually fades) If no 
one wins tonight, the contestant on 
next week’s show might take the 
prize. (Slaps hands enthusiastically ) 
But let’s hope that tonight will be a 
Maloney Bologna night! (Fanfare. 
CRANDALL points at lens of first 
camera.) And how can you win this 
Bologna Bonanza? Well, all you 
have to do is buy a ten-pound 
Maloney Bologna, send us the trade- 
mark label with your name and ad- 
dress, and we will rush two tickets to 
our TV Hour to your home! When 
you come to the show, you will be 
given a number. If your number is 





chosen from our Bonanza Barrel, 
you will be invited to come on-stage 
to talk to us. The rest is fate! 
(Smiles weakly) There’s just one 
thing, folks. Send only the trade- 
mark label—not the entire ten- 
pound bologna! Our mail room is 
slightly overcrowded! But now, let 
the show begin. We will choose our 
first lucky contestant! (First and 
Seconp ANNOUNCERS wheel barrel 
filled with tickets in right. Barrel has 
a handle and a small door. The 
SeconpD ANNOUNCER is an attractive, 
young woman in an abbreviated eve- 
ning gown. She receives appreciative 
whistles and wolf calls from the 
audience: The barrel is wheeled up- 
stage center to CRANDALL’S vantage 
point.) Our lovely helper will choose 
the first number. (Seconp An- 
NOUNCER smiles.) As you can see, 


there is nothing up her sleeve! (Src- 
OND ANNOUNCER gives barrel a few 


whirls with handle. Finally, she 
opens the door and extracts a number 
which she hands to CranpDAaLL. He 
clears his voice and adjusts the mike.) 
I have the number of the first con- 
testant to whom we shall speak to- 
night. (Pause) The number is — 
32076! (Looks with apprehension 
at audience) Will the holder of 
ticket number 32076 please stand? 
(Pause) I repeat — 3 — 2 — 
0—7—6! (A litle exasperated) 
Someone must have 32076! (Ma 
and Pa GREENTREE are seated right 
in the audience. The GREENTREES 
are in their mid-fifties. MA wears a 
plain dress, an attractive coat and her 
“best” hat. Pa wears a neat but in- 
expensive suit, a bright red shirt and 


carries a straw hat. Ma moves rest- 
lessly.) 

Ma: Quick, Pa! Where’s your ticket? 
They’re calling the lucky number. 
(Pa’s ticket is stuck in the band of his 
straw hat.) 

Pa (Slowly): Stop chewing your cud, 
Ma. The ticket’s here someplace. 
(Ma glances at hat and shakes head 
with annoyance. ) 

Ma: Oh, Pa! It’s in your hat! (Fool- 
ishly, PA removes ticket from hat- 
band. He stares at ticket, realizing 
that it is upside down. He fumbles 
with ticket.) 

Pa: Where are my glasses, Ma? I 
can’t read this danged thing! (Pwm- 
bles through coat pocket.) 

Ma: If I know you, they’re back on 
the dining room table. 

CRANDALL: I repeat—the winning 
ticket is number 32076. (Nervously, 
he fumbles with his tie, smiles weakly 
at audience. MA opens purse and 
hands PA her glasses.) 

Ma: Use mine, Pa. (Pa takes glasses 
and puts them on. He squints.) 

Pa: They don’t help much, Ma. 
Reckon my sight’s as bad as a barn 
owl! 

Ma (Excitedly): Try, Pa! 

Pa (Squinting): My number is 3207—3! 

CRANDALL (Desperately): The number, 
dear people, is 32076! 

Ma (Rising): You have the number, 
Pa! (Points at stage) That man says 
you have the number! (Lzcitedly, 
she grabs Pa’s arm and waves at 
CRANDALL.) Yoo hoo! Yoo hoo! 
Over this way! We have the ticket! 

CRANDALL (Relieved): Ah, we have a 
winner! (Fanfare. CRANDALL ges- 
tures to SeconpD ANNOUNCER 30 that 





she will escort Ma and Pa up the 
stage steps. Ma and Pa leave their 
seats in the aisle. They step on several 
members of the audience and mutter 
quick apologies. Pa walks with a 
wide, sprawling gait.) 

Pa: I don’t feel so good, Ma. 

Ma: Hush, Pa! We’re going to be on 
TV! 

Pa: I don’t know anything about TV. 
(Ma hurries him toward the stage 
steps.) 

Ma: Hurry, Pa! (She touches her hat.) 
Oh, my hair is a fright! 

Pa: It looks like it always does, Ma. 
(They reach the stage and Seconp 
ANNOUNCER escorts them to CRAN- 
DALL. Second camera moves in for a 
shot and Pa trips on TV cable. Ma 
supports him. First ANNOUNCER 
enters right and hands PA a wireless 
mike. Pa examines it as a child 


might examine a new toy. CRANDALL 
pumps Pa’s free hand. Pa continues 
to stare at the mike.) 

Ma (Whispering): Speak into it, Pa. 
Say something. 

Pa: What should I say? 

CraNDALL (Beaming): May I have 


your name, sir? (Pa is oblivious.) 
Your name, please! (Ma nudges Pa.) 

Ma: Give him your name, Pa! 

Pa (Suddenly): My name is — Pa! 
(Ma nudges him again.) 

Ma: Your real name! 

Pa (Nervously): My name? Oh — oh 
— yes! My name! My name is — 
(Pauses as though lost in thought.) 
My name is Greentree. Yes, that’s 
my name. Greentree. 

Ma (Brightly): His name is Silas Green- 
tree. We call him Pa. 

CRANDALL: And where do you live? 


Pa: On a farm. (First camera moves 
in quickly for a close shot and Pa 
raises his arms defensively as a 
fighter might ward off a blow. The 
camera moves quickly away. CRAN- 
DALL watches the proceedings with an 
agonized expression.) 

CRANDALL (In words of one syllable): 
Where-is-the-farm? (Pa _ scratches 
his chin.) 

Pa: Well, now, that’s a problem. Our 
cornfields and apple orchard are in 
Goose Grease County. The barn, 
silo and outhouse are in Seminole 
County. 

CRANDALL: Doesn’t the place have a 
name? Isn’t there a town near you? 

Pa: Well, the circulars and catalogues 
come to the farmhouse. Folks get in 
touch with us by writing to Hog 
Wash. 

CRANDALL: Hog Wash? 

Ma: That’s the name of the place. 
Hog Wash! It’s in upper New York 
State. 

CRANDALL: That’s an unusual name. 
I suppose that Hog Wash is a very 
small place. 

Pa: Heck, no! Hog Wash is a mighty 
big town. Why, we have three hundred 
and twenty-three people! (MA tugs 
at his sleeve and smiles apologetically 
at CRANDALL.) 

Ma: Three hundred and twenty-two, 
Pa. (To Cranpatt) Ellie May 
Snodgrass ran away with a traveling 
salesman. 

Pa: Heck, that’s right! I plumb forgot. 
Reckon the population will stay at 
three hundred and twenty-two until 
Ellie May gets back. 

CRANDALL: Well, Mr. and Mrs. Silas 
Greentree. This is a pleasure! Do 





you realize that — tonight — on this 
stage — this very stage — you 
stand on the brink of the Maloney 
Bologna Bonanza? If the ten mil- 
lionth bologna is sold while I’m 
speaking to you, you will receive our 
giant jackpot! 

Pa (Whispering): What’s he talking 
about, Ma? 

Ma: Hush, Pa! You know — the 
Bonanza! Everybody’s talking about 
the nice prizes they give folks for 
eating bologna. 

Pa: I don’t eat bologna! (CRANDALL 
wilts with nervousness.) 

CRANDALL: Oh, come now, Mr. Green- 
tree. Surely, you know about the 
jackpot. Didn’t you buy one of our 
delicious bolognas and send us your 
name and address for tickets? (To 
audience) It’s that easy, folks! Just 
send us your name and address to- 
gether with the trade label from 
the — (He is interrupted as Pa tugs 
at his arm.) 

Pa: I don’t eat bologna! (CRANDALL 
wipes brow with handkerchief.) 

Ma (To CranDALL): Let me explain, 
please. Pa never eats bologna. It 
gives him the stomach miseries. But 
I know your product. I — I love 
bologna! (Stares frostily at Pa) But 
the tickets. (Weakly) They were 
given to us. 

Pa: That’s right. We got them from 
Farmer Johnson’s wife. 

Ma (Nodding): The Johnsons. They’re 
our neighbors. They live down the 
road a piece. She’s the lady with the 
squirrel coat. Such a lovely coat! 

CRANDALL (Quickly): Yes, I’m sure! 
But the tickets — 

Pa: Well, Mrs. Johnson wrote in for 
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the tickets. They were planning to 
come to New York for the weekend 
—but they couldn’t get away. 
Farmer Johnson’s cow is calving and 
he wanted to be with Bossy until 
the end! 

Ma (Nodding): Farmer Johnson is 
more excited about the calf than 
when his own young’un was born. 
He wouldn’t leave the farm and 
Mrs. Johnson thought we might 
like the tickets. 

Pa (Smiling): We were planning a 
little trip, anyway. This is our wed- 
ding anniversary. (CRANDALL smiles 
happily. He is now on familiar 
ground.) 

CRANDALL: Your wedding anniversary? 
This is a cause for celebration! 
Maloney Bologna might make all 
your dreams come true! 

Ma: That would be nice. (PA nods in 
agreement.) Pa and me — our furni- 
ture at the farmhouse is pretty old. 
If we could win some new things — 
a new sofa — 

Pa (Happily): Ah, a sofa! The springs 
in the old one raises ructions with 
my poor back. (Grimaces as he rubs 
his back) 

Ma: And a new coat —a squirrel like 
Mrs. Johnson’s? 

CRANDALL: Who can tell? As you 
know, we will speak to you for ten 
minutes. If the ten millionth — 
(Pa waves mike.) 

Pa: You’re a forgetful young feller. 
You told us all that before. 

CraNDALL: Ha! Ha! There may be 
people in our vast audience who 
didn’t know about the contest. 

Pa:I reckon they’re pretty dumb then. 
You’ve been jawing about nothing 





else since the program started! 
(CRANDALL wipes brow again and 
looks at first camera.) 

CRANDALL (Affected): Now that we 
have met our charming contestants, 
we will ask them to take seats while 
we pick up our camera crew at the 
Copa. We will bring you the en- 
chanting music of America’s number 
one band. (Fanfare) Ted Tangle- 
weed and his Tenderfoot Texans! 
(End of fanfare) Take it away, Copa! 
(He signals off-stage left. Smconp 
ANNOUNCER ushers Pa and Ma to 
seats on-stage left. StoNeHAM enters 
right.) 

SroneHaM: O.K. The Copa’s picking 
up our broadcast now. (Seconp AN- 
NOUNCER exits left. First and Src- 
OND CAMERAMEN take break. They 
may get together and talk. A popular 
song emulating Ted Tangleweed’s 
broadcast at the Copa, is heard right.) 
We’re off the air for a little while. 

CRANDALL: It’s going to be for good, 
I’m afraid! Did — did you see those 
characters? (Gestures left and imi- 
tates Pa) I don’t like bologna! Gad! 

STONEHAM: Take it easy. Let’s cross 
our fingers — and pray! 

CRANDALL: If Maloney heard those 
cracks! Oh, I hope the old man has 
a broken TV or something. (CRrAN- 
DALL and STONEHAM walk right and 
converse in mute tones. Ma and Pa, 
seated left, shift nervously. Pa af- 
fects a smile at the audience.) 

Ma: Pst, Pa! Stop smiling. 

Pa: Reckon I should look happy. I’m 
on TY. 

Ma: When you smile, you look like 
your uncle. 


Pa: Oh? (His face sobers.) I don’t 
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know what to do. 

Ma: I—I can’t believe that it is all 
happening to us. 

Pa: But this jackpot business — 

Ma: It will give us the things we’ve 
always wanted. (Smiles) Pa, we 
worked hard for so many years on 
our little farm. Everything we 
bought was a sacrifice. Now, in a 
few minutes, we can win more than 
it would take a lifetime to save. Do 
these things happen to little people? 

Pa: They’re happening to us. 

Ma: I heard this program once. I think 
they give a trip around the world. 
Pa: That’s a good one. Why, we've 
only been to the County Center 

twice in our lives. 

Ma (Sadly): I know. It makes every- 
thing so useless. All the saving — 
all the hard work. Just think, I 
may get a fur coat. A squirrel like 
Mrs. Johnson’s. Won’t I be fancy? 
Of course, I don’t go anywhere. 

Pa (Patting her hand): I'll take you 
places, Ma. 

Ma (Nodding): It’s just like a dream. 
Something that I’d wonder about 
while I cleaned the farmhouse or 
washed the children’s clothes or did 
the evening milking. Yes, it’s some- 
thing like a dream — and now that 
it’s here — I — I — 

Pa: Yes, Ma? 

Ma (Bewildered): I'm frightened, too! 
(She pulls her cloth coat around her 
and touches it tenderly.) A squirrel 
— like Mrs. Johnson’s! (First AN- 
NOUNCER enters right and points his 
finger at CRANDALL, who snaps to at- 
tention. CRANDALL adjusts his mike. 
Seeing this gesture, Pa fumbles with 
his mike. STONEHAM and First AN- 





NOUNCER exit right. Seconp AN- 
NOUNCER enters left and escorts Ma 
and Pa to CRANDALL upstage center. 
Again, Pa almost stumbles across TV 
cable. He smiles weakly and jiggles 
his straw hat at Seconp CAMERAMAN 
who has returned to his post. Seconp 
ANNOUNCER exits left as music off- 
stage ceases.) 

CRANDALL: And that, ladies and 
gentlemen, was the music that all 
America loves. The top tune by Ted 
Tangleweed and his Tenderfoot 
Texans! (Fanfare which fades) Here 
are our charming contestants again. 
They are waiting breathlessly to see 
whether we have sold the ten mil- 


lionth Maloney Bologna! As you 


know, our giant switchboard is con- 
nected with every delicatessen, super- 
market and food store in the City. 
When someone purchases a delicious 


Maloney Bologna, the sale is re- 
corded. When the ten millionth 
bologna is reached — well, we'll 
have two very happy people on the 
stage—on this very stage! And 
now for a preview of one of the 
prizes. Our Bonanza winner will re- 
ceive a two weeks’ vacation in 
Hollywood, that glorious land of 
sunshine. While he is there, he will 
receive a screen test at a major 
studio — and he will be the personal 
guest of that wonderful Hollywood 
star, Miss Lana Lamarr! (Points 
into lens of first camera) You lucky 
people, the pride of Hollywood is 
here tonight! It is my pleasure to 
introduce the toast of two conti- 
nents — the brilliant and talented 
Lana Lamarr! (Loud fanfare and 
applause as LANA enters right. She is 


a glamorous and lovely young lady in 
a fashionable evening gown. She 
wears a fur jacket draped carelessly 
across her shoulders. She shakes 
CRANDALL’s hand weakly and smiles 
into camera. Her make-up is heavily 
applied. She flicks her artificial 
lashes. ) 

Lana: Thank you, dear fans! I just 
had to come and tell you about my 
latest picture. I — 

CRANDALL (Quickly): Miss Lamarr, I’d 
like you to meet Mr. and Mrs. Silas 
Greentree. 

LANA (Disinterestedly): Charmed. (T'0 
camera) My picture opens tomorrow 
morning and I will give autographs 
to the first five hundred lucky early 
birds at the theatre. 

CrANDALL: Yes, yes, I’m sure that 
your picture is wonderful. 

LANA (Quickly): Well, I don’t like to 
talk about it, but — 

CRANDALL: Isn’t that just like Lana, 
ladies and gentlemen? The most 
modest girl in Hollywood. 

LANA (Annoyed): But — I think it will 
be a treat for my many, many fans. 
You see, I play the part of — (Cran- 
DALL nudges her nervously.) 

CRANDALL: Time is running short, 
Lana. We will anxiously await the 
opening of your picture at our neigh- 
borhood theatre. 

Lana (Insistently): My picture will 
—— 

CRANDALL (Loudly): Thank you, Miss 
Lamarr! (Glares at her angrily. 
Whispers) This is a bologna hour. 

Lana: You're telling me! (Smiles 
sweetly into first camera) Well, I must 
go now, Mr. Crandall. My husband 
is waiting. 





CRANDALL: That’s right. You are on 
your honeymoon. 

Lana: Oh, yes! I’m the happiest girl 
in the world. Mr. —er— Mr. — 
(Whispering to CRANDALL) What’s 
his name, anyway? 

CRANDALL (Whispering): Bud Lang- 
ford. 

Lana: Of course! Bud and I are 
divinely happy. He’s anxious to see 
my new picture, too. You see, I 
play the part of — 

Ma: Oh, Miss Lamarr. 
pictures. 

Lana (Happily): You do? How nice! 

Ma: But — but I’m a little puzzled. 
Excuse me please for asking, but I 
didn’t know your husband was Bud 
Langford. 

Lana: Oh, yes! 

Ma: But what about the other one? 

LANA: Well, we in the business don’t 
like to talk about that. (Puzzled) 
Which one do you mean? 

Pa: How many do you have? 

Lana: Now, let me see. (She counts 
slowly.) I — I think it’s four. 

CRANDALL (Whispering): Five! 

Lana: Of course! It’s five. (Soberly) I 
forgot about that one! (Smiles nerv- 
ously at audience) 

Pa: Five? (To Cranpauu) If I win 
that Bonanza or whatever it is, I 
don’t want a screen test. 

CRANDALL: Ha! Ha! (Wipes brow) 

Pa (Shaking head): Ma’s been good 
enough for me for twenty-five years. 
Reckon that one woman’s enough 
for any man. 

Ma: But Pa — 

Pa: I do not want a screen test! Do I 
look like Gable? Do I have side- 
burns like Elvis Presley? Heck, I 
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can’t even play a gee-tar! (Pa 
strums his fingers across an imaginary 
guitar and dances in wild gyrations 
which resemble a modern rock and 
roller.) No, Ma. I’m not taking that 
screen test if I win it! 

CRANDALL (Persuasively): You will be 
the guest of Miss Lamarr. 

Pa: I reckon that Miss Lamarr has her 
hands full as it is. She can’t even 
keep track of her husbands. She 
doesn’t even know their names! 

LANA: Well! (Smiles uncomfortably at 
camera) Good night, dear people! 
(She glares bitterly at Pa and exits 
right.) 

CRANDALL: We’re still waiting breath- 
lessly for that wonderful moment 
when — (Clamor of bells and whistles 
sound off-stage. First ANNOUNCER 
rushes in right, carrying telephone with 
long cord.) 

First ANNOUNCER: It’s here! It’s 
here! The ten millionth bologna has 
been sold! (Deafening fanfare. Ma 
and Pa swoon. CRANDALL grabs 
phone.) 

CRANDALL (At phone): Hello. Hello. 
Who is this? (Pause) Mr. Kornblum 
of Kornblum’s Delicatessen? (Pause) 
Yes! Yes! You have just sold the 
ten millionth bologna! (Pause) Who? 
Mrs. Fletcher? (Pause) Is she there 
now? Good! Yes, yes! (Pause) 
Where’s your store? (Pause) 46th 
Street and Seventh Avenue? That’s 
two blocks from the studio. Yes, 
we'll expect you in five minutes. 
Good-bye! (Hangs up phone and 
hands it 0 First ANNOUNCER who 
exits right. CRANDALL pumps Pa’s 
hand and pats Ma’s shoulder. He is 
overwhelmed.) You won the jackpot! 





You won the jackpot! (The or- 
chestra plays loudly off-stage. The 
audience applauds wildly. Swconp 
ANNOUNCER enters right with a slip 
of paper.) 

Ma: Pa! Pa! We won! 

Pa (Bewildered): I know. (CRANDALL 
takes paper from SEconD ANNOUNCER 
who exits right. The orchestra stops 
playing.) 

CRANDALL: Well, folks of this big, big 
audience, you saw it happen! The 
ten millionth Maloney Bologna was 
sold at Kornblum’s Delicatessen at 
46th Street and Seventh Avenue. 
The owner and the bologna pur- 
chaser will be here in a few minutes. 
But first, I want to run down the 
prizes which have been won by Mr. 
and Mrs. Silas Greentree! (Fanfare) 
A three months’ vacation, all ex- 
penses paid, to Patagonia! 

Pa: Patagonia? What's that? 

Ma: Don’t be ignorant, Pa. It — it’s 
well — it must be somewhere! 

Pa (To CRANDALL): Where’s Pata- 
gonia? 

CranDaLL (Uncomfortably): I — I 
don’t know. (Whispering) Let me 
read the prizes. You're ruining the 

! 

Pa: Prizes? A Hollywood screen test? 
A trip to Patagonia? You call those 
prizes? Why, we give better prizes 
at the County Fair! 

CRANDALL (Continuing dramatically): 
A ten thousard dollar oil painting 
by one of the world’s leading modern 
artists! 

Pa: Well, that won’t be so bad. A 
picture, eh? Reckon I can use that. 
A few boards blew away from the 
wall of the barn during the last 


storm. Yep, a picture will fill up the 
blank space right nice. 

CRANDALL (Wilting): A palatial home 
in Connecticut! You will have foot- 
men, cooks, valets — (PA waves his 
hand.) 

Pa: A cook? What about Ma? Have 
you ever tasted her corn bread and 
shoofly pie? A palatial home? (To 
Ma) Heck, we’ve never had more’n 
five rooms in our life. (To CRANDALL) 
I don’t need a footman. My feet are 
all right! And a valet! (Angrily) I’ve 
been putting on my own pants for 
fifty years — and no one’s going to 
start doing it for me now! 

Ma: Pa, please! We're fashionable 
now. 

Pa: But Ma —all these things. Do 
we really need them? Do we want 
them? What — what will they do 
to us? And a three months’ vaca- 
tion — I couldn’t leave the farm 
that long. 

CRANDALL (Wiping brow): A fifty-foot 
luxury yacht complete with crew 
for your cruising pleasure! (Pa hits 
the mike with his free hand.) 

Pa: Ha! Now, he wants to kill me! 
Tell him, Ma, tell him! Tell him 
that I can’t go fishing on Goose 
Creek Pond without getting sea- 
sick! 

CRANDALL (Insistently): You're the 
envy of every man in America! 

Pa: Well, every man can have his 
fancy paintings and yachts. I just 
want Ma and her corn bread and 
my little farm in Hog Wash! 

Ma (To CRANDALL): Please, sir, isn’t 
there any furniture? (CRANDALL 
glances at list and shakes head.) 

CrANDALL: No furniture. 





Ma: And—and no coat? I—I 
won’t have a squirrel —like Mrs. 
Johnson’s? 

CRANDALL (Annoyed): No coat. 

Pa (Angrily): Don’t fret, Ma. We 
don’t need furniture. Miss Lamarr 
can store her husbands in that Con- 
necticut home! 

Ma: Oh, Pa, please! It — it isn’t the 
way I wanted it to be. All my 
dreams. Now that they’ve come 
true, I — I don’t know what I want. 

Pa (Brightly): Maybe we can sell the 
things! 

Ma: Why, Pa, that’s wonderful! I 
never thought about that. Could we 
do that, Mr. Crandall? 

CRANDALL (Triumphant): I’m glad 
that you asked that question. The 
makers of Maloney Bologna have 
thought of everything! (Takes 
booklet from coat pocket) I have a 
comparative value of all the prizes. 
Taxes must be paid on them, of 
course. I can figure that out, too! 
Another service for Maloney Bo- 
logna eaters! 

Pa: Even though I’ve never eaten 
that there bologna stuff, we're 
mighty grateful. How — how much 
do we get? (CRANDALL quickly ex- 
amines book.) 

CRANDALL: The prizes are worth 
seventy-five thousand dollars! (Ma 
collapses into Pa’s arms. He fans 
her face with the straw hat. CRANDALL 
continues to calculate.) Federal tax, 
state tax, inheritance tax, amuse- 
ment tax, excise tax, city sales tax, 
import tax. It comes to thirteen 
thousand dollars! (Looks at book and 
shakes his head) 

Ma (Regaining balance): Pa! Pa! 
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That’s a heap of money. It’s more 
than we’ve ever seen in our lives! 
We'll have enough for some nice 
furniture. And — and I don’t need 
a squirrel coat. They have some 
good cloth ones at the Hog Wash 
Emporium. We can take a little 
trip. We'll visit Aunt Hettie in 
Pittsburgh. Oh, Pa! It’s a windfall! 
(Pa beams and nods in agreement. 
CRANDALL slowly waves his hand. He 
continues to stare at the booklet.) 


CRANDALL: You — you don’t under- 


stand, Mrs. Greentree. You won’t 
get thirteen thousand dollars. (Ma 
sobers.) After converting the prizes 
into cash — you'll owe the govern- 
ment thirteen thousand dollars in 
taxes! 


Pa: What? 
Ma: Thir — thirteen thousand dollars? 


That is too much. We — we don’t 
have that kind of money. (70 Pa) 
We can’t afford to be rich! 


CRANDALL (Into mike): Ha, ha, ladies 


and gentlemen! This is a highly ir- 
regular turn of events. But all 
great jackpots present their little 
problems. 


Pa: Little problems! 
CRANDALL (Beside himself): Oh, this is 


terrible! Everything is ruined! (He 
begins to sob.) 


Ma: Gentlemen, gentlemen, please. 


Everything will be all right. Maybe 
we can’t use the prizes. Maybe we 
can’t get cash for them. Pa, didn’t 
we always say that we’d like to have 
a little extra so that we could help 
other people? (Pa nods) Well, now 
we can help them. We'll give the 
things away! 


Pa: What? 





Ma (Nodding): Oh, do you remember 
all the little children at the County 
Orphanage? We can give that big 
house to some organization who can 
take the children for summer vaca- 
tions. We can use the yacht, too. 
It'll be nice for daytime excursions 
for kiddies and their kinfolks. You 
see, Pa? Everything will be all right. 
We'll have what we always wanted. 
We'll be able to give joy to others. 

Pa: What about the trip to Pata- 
gonia? Ma, you have a few relations 
that I’d like to send on that trip. 
Your cousin Homer, especially. (A 
loud confusion is heard off-stage. 
Mr. KornsuvuM, wearing a cap and a 
long apron, and Mrs. FLEercuer, a 
robust blonde carrying a ten-pound 
bologna and a pocketbook, enter right 
with First and Seconp ANNOUNCER. 
CRANDALL is relieved.) 

Frest ANNouNcER: This is Mr. Korn- 
blum, the delicatessen owner — 
and Mrs. Fletcher, the charming, 
young housewife who bought the 
ten millionth bologna! 

CranDALL: Mr. Kornblum — Mrs. 
Fletcher! America is waiting to 
meet the people who enabled the 
dreams of the Greentrees to come 
true. Tell us about the exciting inci- 
dent, Mr. Kornblum. 

Kornsium (Into Pa’s mike): Well — 
er—this lady — (Points at Mrs. 
FLETCHER) — comes in and says I 
should give her a bologna. I was 
standing in the pickles — er — in 
the pickle department. I gave her 
the bologna. (He shrugs.) 

CRANDALL: A happy moment! I sup- 
pose the bolognas are your biggest 
sellers? 


Kornsivm: Nope, pickles are my line. 
I have the best assortment in town. 
(CRANDALL wipes brow.) 

CRANDALL: Please, please continue. 

Kornsuivum: Well, I did like you folks 
told me. I called the studio and 
told the fellow that I sold a bologna. 
He got all excited and started 
screaming like he had hot potatoes 
in his mouth. Then he shouted that 
I had sold the ten millionth bologna. 

CRANDALL (Enthusiastically): A joy- 
ous bologna — er — a joyous night! 
(Gestures to Mrs. FuetcHer) We'd 
like to hear from the lovely young 
lady now. 

Kornsium: Er — may I say some- 
thing? I have the fanciest pickle 
assortment on 46th Street. Dill — 
sweet — gherkin — cucumber — 

Ma: Bread and butter pickles, Mr. 
Kornblum? 

Kornsium (Proudly): The best! 

CRANDALL (Annoyed): If you please! 
(Gesturing) We'd like to hear from 
this young lady! 

Mrs. Fiercuer: There’s nothing much 
to say. (Chews gum vigorously) I 
have to get home. Horace will be 
furious. 

CRANDALL: Horace? 

Mrs. Fiercuer (Laughing): My bet- 
ter half. That’s what he thinks, 
anyway. Tootsie, he says. Tootsie— 
that’s what he calls me — if you’re 
going downtown to shop. you'd 
better be back soon. He’s going 
bowling tonight and he’ll be hungry 
when he gets back. So, you see, [ 
have to get home. 

CraNDALL: And I suppose the de- 
licious Maloney Bologna is for his 
evening snack? 





Mrs. FiercHer (Shaking head): No, 
you don’t know Horace. He never 
eats bologna. (CRANDALL covers 
eyes.) 

CRANDALL: Not again! (He composes 
himself.) I suppose you’re planning 
a smart luncheon tomorrow and 
vou’re going to serve the best. 

Mrs. FiercHer (Laughing): Don’t be 
funny! How could I give a luncheon 
with Horace snoring in the bedroom? 
Tomorrow’s his day off. (Waves 
bologna) This thing is for Reginald. 

CRANDALL (Smiling): Ah, your son! 

Mrs. Fiercuer (Angrily): Say, are 
you trying to be a wise guy? 
Reginald’s my dog! 

CRANDALL (Disbelief): You — you 
serve our bologna to — to a dog? 
Mrs. Fiercuer: It’s all right — he 

doesn’t mind it too much. As a 
matter of fact, he likes it. I chop it 
up real fine and he goes for it. (Points) 

Great stuff, this bologna! 

CRANDALL (Weakly): Well, that’s the 
most unusual testimonial I’ve ever 
heard, but we’d better make the 
most of it. (Into mike) You see, 
ladies and gentlemen, everyone goes 
for Maloney Bologna! (Mrs. Fier- 
CHER regards him strangely. She 
quickly examines the label on the 
bologna. Angrily, she tugs at Korn- 
BLUM’S sleeve.) 

Mrs. Fiercuer: Hey! What’s the 
matter with you? I didn’t ask for 
this kind. (Waves bologna) 

Kornpium: You said Maloney Bo- 
logna! 

Mrs. Fiercuer: Aw, go wash your 
ears! Reginald wouldn’t touch that 
Maloney stuff. I wanted — Ma- 
larkey’s Bologna! 


First ANNouNCER: Malarkey’s Bo- 
logna! 

CRANDALL (Gasping): Our competitor! 
(Faints in First ANNOUNCER’S arms) 

Seconp ANNouNcER: Mr. Crandall, 
compose yourself! Oh, the poor man! 
The excitement’s been too much for 
him! (Pa fans CRANDALL with his 
hat. Mrs. FLETCHER waves bologna 
under KORNBLUM’S nose.) 

Mrs. FiercHer: I want my money 
back. This here thing’s no good to 
me. 

KornsBuvum: A sale’s a sale! 

Mrs. Fiercuer: Oh, yeah? Do I get 
my money back or do I let you have 
it? (She threatens to hit him with 
bologna.) 

KorNBLUM (Quickly): All right, all 
right, you can have your money! 
(Reaches into pocket and extracts 
several bills. 
Mrs. FiercHer. She takes it and 
puts it in her purse. She thrusts 
bologna into his outstretched hands.) 

First ANNOUNCER (To Mars. 
FLETCHER): But — but you can’t do 
that, madame. (She makes a tight 
fist and waves it at him.) 

Mrs. FLeTcHER: Try to stop me, funny 
man! (ANNOUNCER retreats. CRAN- 
DALL shakes his head, straightens tie 
and adjusts mike. He waves his hands 
amid the confusion.) 

CRANDALL: Please! We’re on the air! 
(CAMERAMEN leave their cameras.) 
First CAMERAMAN: You were on the 

air! Your time’s just run out! 

CRANDALL (Wiping brow): Thank 
heavens! I often heard about nights 
like this — but I never thought it 
would happen to me! (Sobs) What 
are we going to do? (SToNEHAM 
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rushes in right.) Did—did you 


hear the program? (STONEHAM nods 
sadly.) You’d better get our jewelry 
line ready. Something tells me that 
we'll be on 49th Street in the morn- 


ing. 

SroneHaM (Grimly): I have a feeling 
you’re right. I just saw old man 
Maloney out in the wings. He didn’t 
look happy! (CRANDALL grimaces.) 

CRANDALL: And that’s not all. (Points 
at Ma and Pa.) They — they didn’t 
win the jackpot. 

Pa: We — we didn’t? 

Ma: We won't get all those things? 

SToNEHAM: No, indeed! Mrs. Fletcher 
refused her purchase and we have 
one more bologna to go before we sell 
ten million. There weren’t any other 
sales before we went off the air. 

Ma: Oh, Pa! No furniture. No yacht. 
No home for the children. 

Pa (Happily): No screen test! 
taxes! Ma, we're rich again! 
First CAMERAMAN: What a night! 
Spconp CAMERAMAN (Nodding): Just 
think! I gave up covering the 
wrestling matches — for this! (They 

exit right.) 

Mrs. FLercuer: And I’m going home, 
too! If Horace gives me a rough 
time, I’m gonna tell him that you 
kidnapped me and brought me here. 
Maloney Bologna! Phooey! (She 
exits right.) 

KornBLuM (Calling solicitously) : Come 
again, Mrs. Fletcher. You should 
see my pickle assortment. Gherkin— 
dill — cucumber — (He dashes after 
her, waving the bologna. Mr. 
MALONEY, a dignified gentleman, 
enters left. He is not looking his best 
at the moment because he is very hot 
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under the collar. He storms across 
stage. STONEHAM and CRANDALL 
snap to attention.) 

First ANNounNcER: Mr. Maloney! 

Seconp ANNouNCER: Oh, my! 

StoneHAM: This is a pleasure, B. G.! 

CRANDALL (Weakly): Yes, a great 
pleasure! 

Mauoney: Don’t flim-flam me, you 
nincompoops! I’ve been making 
bologna for twenty-five years — 
and you ruined my reputation in 
thirty minutes! 

SToNEHAM: It — it wasn’t our fault. 

CRANDALL: Can I help it if these — 
these people held the lucky ticket? 
(Points accusingly at Ma and Pa) 

Mauoney: Why are you blaming 
them? (To GREENTREES) My 
humble apology. You were the only 
decent, the only humane 
about the entire program! 

CRANDALL: But Mr. Maloney — 

MALONEY (Angrily): So what if Mr. 
Greentree doesn’t eat bologna? This 
is the first time in TV history that a 
sponsor featured people who don’t 
use his product! Do you think that 
all our listeners are weak-brained 
enough to think that everyone eats 
bologna? (Hits stomach with jist) I 
can’t stand the stuff, myself! 

StoneHAM: Then —then you 
the show? 

Mavoner: Of course not, you blunder- 
ing idiot! (Angrily) Ted Tangle- 
weed! Lana Lamarr! A bunch of 
phonies! When I endorsed Know 
Your City, I wanted a show of real 
people — like the Greentrees! I 
wanted folks that everybody knows 
— a real cross section of the heart of 
America. I wanted people who know 
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liked 





how their fellow men think and act. 
(To Pa) That idea about the vaca- 
tion for the kids — swell! That’s 
what I want for my program! Well, 
we're going to have that vacation 
home — and you can be the di- 
rector! 

Pa (Shrugging): But we didn’t win the 
house. 

Ma (Sadly): No, the lady didn’t want 
your bologna. 

Mavoney: That’s all right. If she pre- 
fers Malarkey’s Bologna, that’s her 
business. Competition — that’s 
what makes our country great! (To 
Pa) You’ll have that house for the 
kids. Prize or not, your dreams will 
come true. 

Ma: Gracious, isn’t that nice? (Smial- 
ing) I knew that everything would 
be all right. 

Pa: Yep — and I won’t have to go to 
Patagonia, either! 

CRANDALL (Brightly): The vacation re- 
sort is a swell idea, Mr. Maloney. 
We can serve your bologna to the 
kids. 

Mawoney: The kids will eat whatever 
they like. 

STONEHAM: But, B. G. 

CRANDALL (Laughing): Why, every- 
one knows that Maloney is the big- 
gest bologna in town! 

Mavonry (Suspiciously): I don’t like 
the way you said that, young man! 
(CRANDALL wipes his brow again and 
smiles weakly. MALONEY points 
threateningly at SrONEHAM. ) 

Matoney: As the managing director of 
this show, you’d better get on the 
beam! 


SroneHaAM (Weakly): Yes, B. G. 

Ma.oney: From now on, I want real 
people on my show. I think we 
learned a lot from the Greentrees 
tonight. This program is really 
going to be Know Your City! 

SToNEHAM: Yes, yes, B. G.! (MALONEY 
turns to Ma and Pa.) 

Ma.oney: I understand that it’s your 
anniversary? 

Ma: Yes, sir. 

Pa (Nodding): Twenty-five years! 

Ma.oney: That calls for a real cele- 
bration. My car is outside. May I 
have the honor of your company 
for dinner? 

Ma (Happily): That’s very nice. Just 
think! I'll be able to tell Mrs. 
Johnson that I had dinner with a 
real typhoon! 

Pa: It’s a right pleasure, sir. (Ma- 
LONEY takes Ma and Pa’s arms.) 
And — and we can order anything 
we like? 

Ma.uoney (Smiling): The restaurant 
will be yours! 

Pa: That’s good! You know, Mr. 
Maloney, I reckon there’s nothing 
I'd like better than one of those big, 
big bologna sandwiches! (MALONEY, 
Ma and Pa exit right.) 

CRANDALL (Wearily): May I faint 
again? 

STONEHAM: Yes, but save some room 
for me! (CRANDALL and STONEHAM 
faint dead away. First and Seconp 
ANNOUNCERS stare in amazemeni as 
the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 35) 





Roly-Poly Freckle-Face 


by Sara Sloane McCarty 


Characters 
Ciara, thirteen 
BEA, sixteen 
JACK, sixteen 

TE: At dusk. 

SerrinG: The living room of a beach 
cottage. 

At Rise: Bea is taking flowers out of a 
florist’s box on the table in back of the 
davenport. Bra is sixteen, lovely, 
generous, and friendly. Seated on the 
davenport, gloomily reading a book, 
is CLARA. CLARA is chubby, freckled, 
and thirteen. 

Bea (Putting flowers in a vase): Aren’t 


they lovely? 
CLARA: M-hmm. 


From Paul, I sup- 
pose. 

Bra: Yes. Hadn’t you better start 
getting ready for the dance, half- 
pint? 

Ciara: I’m not going to the dance 
with you tonight. 

Bea (Genuinely distressed) : Clara! Why 
not? 

Cruara (With difficulty): Just — not. 

Bra: There must be some reason. 

Ciara: There isn’t. (She rests her 
elbows on her knees, her chin on her 
hands, and stares out front.) 

Bea: But why? On your second night 
at Shady Bay you decide not to go 
dancing! Say! You’re not home- 
sick, are you, half-pint? (She comes 
around in front of davenport.) 

Ciara: No. 


Bea (Sitting down beside CLARA): You 
can’t stay home. Everybody goes. 
That’s about all there is to do at the 
beach in the evenings. 

Ciara: Uh-huh. 

Bea: You'll get lonesome here all by 
yourself. 

Ciara: I'll be all right. 

Bea (Putting her arm around Ciara): 
Clara, honey, tell your big cousin 
why. (CLARA shakes her head.) Ul 
begin to think you aren’t having a 
good time. (CLARA shakes her head.) 
Did you think Paul didn’t want you 
along? You mustn’t think that, you 
know. He told me this morning he 
thinks you’re a sweet little kid. 
(CiaRA shakes her head violently.) 
Come on, Clara. 

Ciara: Listen, Bea, I just don’t want 
to go. I guess I’m not the type, or 
something. You mustn’t feel sorry 
for me. I'll have a good time here 
by myself. 

Bea (Teasing): I'd say you were pout- 
ing if I didn’t know you better. (She 
rises. ) 

Ciara: I’m not. Honest. (She climbs 
up on davenport to face Brea.) Look, 
Bea — did you ever think that lone- 
someness is sort of beautiful? 

Bea: Beautiful? Well, yes, it could be. 

CLARA: Sunsets are lonesome, and 
trees and oceans. They just don’t 
need anyone else. I wrote a poem 
about it. Maybe that would explain 





it, if you have time to hear it. 

Bra (Gently): Of course I have. I 
didn’t know you wrote poetry, 
Clara. 

Ciara: I don’t usually, but this was 
just sort of pestering me inside, if 
you know what I mean. 

Bea: Let’s hear it. 

Cuara (Sitting very straight): 

When I’m alone and blue, 
I like to think 
Sunsets are lonesome, too. 


Beauty to lonely trees, the forest 
brings. 

Perhaps I’ll learn the way 

From lonesome things. 

(There is nothing elocutionary about 

her reciting. She is simply talking in 

verse.) 

Bea: That’s lovely, darling, but you 
mustn’t sit around moping over sun- 
sets. It isn’t good for you. Here. 
Look. (She gets a dress from the 
table.) Here’s that dress I was telling 
you about. (She shakes it out.) 

Criara (Rising): Oh! 

Bea: Like it? 

Ciara: It’s darling! 

Bea: I like it, too. Here, try it on. 

Ciara: May I? 

Bea: That’s what I meant. If you like 
it, it’s yours. 

Ciara: Really? 

Bea: There. I thought that would 
cheer you up. Now run along and 
try it on. 

Ciara: I will! (Telephone rings. 
CLARA goes into bedroom at left. Bra 
sits down at the telephone.) 

Bra: Hello ... Yes, this is Bea. . . 
Who? ... I’m afraid you have the 
wrong number. ... Yes?... Yes?... 
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Did you say Jack Brown? I don’t 
believe I know. . . . (T'o herself) Jack 
Brown... I’m not sure. . . (Into the 
telephone again) Hot dogs? Did you 
say hot dogs. ... Oh! Now I remem- 
ber. You’re Jack . . . Of course. 
Jack Brown. The boy who lived in 
the cottage next to ours one sum 
mer. . . . No, don’t be silly. How 
could I forget you? It was just that 
for a minute I couldn’t think. It’s 
been three whole summers... Yes, 
I’m home, but I was just .. . No, 
there’s no one here, but . . . You see, 
tonight I have to... Oh! Something 
for me? A surprise? ... And it won’t 
keep? ... Well, perhaps if you come 
right away... All right. (She hangs 
up, then immediately takes up the 
telephone again and dials a number. 
From her rapt expression you can tell 
that this is someone quite different.) 
Paul .. . It’s Bea. . . Thank you for 
the flowers. They’re lovely .. . Of 
course I do. Do you?... Now be 
sensible, Paul, this is strictly busi- 
ness. I’ll be a bit late. Somebody 
wants to see me, and I said I’d be 
home for a little while . . . Nobody 
you know... Jealous. .. Yes, it’s a 
boy .. . Now, Paul, if you’re going 
to be nosey . . . I'll tell you anyway. 
His name is Jack Brown, and he 
lived in the next cottage to this one 
three summers ago. I used to go on 
hot dog roasts with him. Now if 
there’s any romance in a hot dog. . 

a wiente . . . You know, “wienie, 
weedy, weeky.” . . . If you don’t 
trust me, why not come over and 
chaperon . . . (She laughs softly.) 
I'll be ready. (She hangs wp. CLARA 
enters wearing dress.) I knew you'd 





look precious in that dress. 

Ciara (Coming down in front of daven- 
port): Oh — 

Bea: Honestly. It just suits you. 

Ciara: You oughtn’t to give it to me. 

Bea: Why not? I wouldn’t wear it any 
more. Why, I haven’t worn that 
dress for three years! You know, 
that dress really marks the end of my 
childhood. 

Criara (Siiting down): Your childhood? 

Bra: Yes. That’s the dress I had on 
the day I fell into the ocean. 

Ciara: Into the ocean! 

Bea: It was thrilling at the time. I 
remember thinking the boy who 
rescued me was quite a hero. (She 
laughs softly.) 

Ciara: Bea! A real rescue! 

Bea: It did take courage. He jumped 
off a cliff after me and dragged me 
out. I'll never forget how scared he 


looked when I first opened my eyes! 


Ciara: How thrilling! (She looks at 
the dress.) I suppose you and the boy 
were awfully good friends after that. 

Bra: Why, yes, I did go quite a few 
places with him that summer. Hot 
dog roasts and rowing and things 
like that. Then he went back to 
school, and I did, too, and — you 
know how it is. 

Ciara: You mean you didn’t write to 
him or anything? 

Bea: You see, by that time there were 
so many other people to do things 
with. 

CLARA: You mean other fellows? 

Bea: And so, many new, interesting 
things to do. 

Cuara: Like dances and parties. 

Bra: That’s why I said the dress 
marked the end of my childhood. I 
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was just 
guess. 

Cuiara (To herself): You fell into the 
ocean and came out grown-up. 

Bea: That’s why I wanted you to have 
the dress. I thought some youngster 
ought to be enjoying it, and since 
you’re my favorite cousin — (She 
crosses to CLARA and puts her arm 
around her.) 

Ciara: Thanks a lot, Bea. 
the dress will bring me luck. 

Brea: Of course it will. (Bea sniffs 
vigorously. She starts around the 
room, first to the chair left. There is 
some elusive odor in the room she can- 
not locate.) 

Ciara (Following her): Dad says suc- 
cess is half luck and half planning. 
I’ve been doing lots of planning. 
(She drapes herself on chair left.) 

Bea: And what are you planning for, 
half-pint? (She sniffs again, goes to 
davenport, lifts a pillow and sniffs it, 
then replaces it.) 

Ciara (Following her): Just the future. 

Brea (Al phone table): The future? 
(She sniffs again.) 

Ciara (On arm of sofa): If a person’s 
beautiful she doesn’t have to plan. 
Things just sort of come to her. But 
if she isn’t beautiful, she just has to 
do something. (Following Brea to 
telephone table) For instance, did you 
notice my hair? 

Bra: No. Did you do it some new way? 

Ciara: No-o-o. Not exactly. 

Bea: Do you notice a peculiar smell in 
here? 

Cuiara: Yes. (She walks self-consciously 
over to the davenport.) 

Bra: What do you suppose it is? 

Crara (Sitting down): It’s me. 


-grown-up after that, I 


Maybe 





Bra: You? 

Ciara: It’s my hair. 

Bea: What on earth? 

Ciara (With combined eagerness and 
awe): Doesn’t it smell romantic? 
It’s — Passionate Embrace! 

Bea: Passionate Embrace! 

Ciara: Would you like some? 

Bea: No. No, thanks! 

Ciara: I guess you don’t need any- 
thing alluring like that. (Bra falls 
onto the small chair.) 

Bea: Alluring? 

Ciara: Yes. The book says Passionate 
Embrace gives you that certain 
something. 

Bra: What book is that? 

Ciara (Picking up the book which she 
was reading previously): Here. It’s 
called ‘How to be Alluring,” by the 
Percival Perfume Company. Did 
you know there’s a different perfume 
for every hour of the day? 

Bea: No. 

Ciara: Oh. (Studying Bea) No, I 
guess you wouldn’t need any. You 
already have it. 

Bra: Have what? 

Ciara: Whatever it is. 

Bra: Nonsense. (She starts out from 
behind the davenport.) 

Ciara (Climbing up on the davenport to 
face her): Honest, Bea, you’re the 
most alluring girl I ever knew. It’s 
no wonder everybody’s crazy about 
you. I just stared and stared at you 
last night. 

Bra: Why? 

Ciara: You were so lovely. You al- 
ways are. It’s just something. 

Bra (Teasing): Come on! I’m getting 
really curious. What is this some- 
thing? 


Ciara: It’s something you have or 
you haven’t, I guess. Sort of a — 
it means whatever makes you look 
like — like you did at the dance last 
night. 

Bra (Rather enjoying this): How did I 
look? 

Ciara: Like a beautiful lady. I don’t 
suppose if I live to be a million Ill 
ever look like that. 

Bea (Sitting on arm of davenport): Of 
course you will. 

Ciara: No. My nose is all wrong. I 
have four dozen freckles. 

Bea: I have freckles, too. See? (She 
leans down.) 

Ciara: Those aren’t really — 

Bea (Politely): Neither are yours. 

Criara: Look at your ankles. Mine are 
like — like lampposts. (She inspects 
them gloomily.) 

Bea: It’s the shoes, Clara. (Neverthe- 
less, she poses her ankles as she walks 
over to the chair.) Everybody’s 
ankles look slimmer in high heels. 
You haven’t seen me in flats. 

Ciara: Anyway, I’ll bet I never could 
swish the way you do in a long skirt. 
I’m too fat. (Walking around room) 

Bea: You’re not fat, half-pint. You’re 
just chubby.  Thirteen-year-olds 
ought to be chubby. Hasn’t your 
gym teacher ever told you — 

Ciara (Turning to her): Oh, I know. 
I’m just a kid, I guess. But I don’t 
feel like a kid. You’re only sixteen 
yourself, Bea. And look at you. 

Bra: Three years make a lot of differ- 
ence. 

Ciara: And look at Paul. 

Bea: Paul is nineteen. 

CLARA (Coming over to the davenport) : 
Just imagine having a man nineteen 





years old think you were something! 

Bra (Jumping up): Good night! That 
reminds me. I’d better get dressed. 
Paul will be here any minute. Say, 
if a youngster named Jack Brown 
calls, entertain him till I come out. 

Ciara (Following Bra): Oh! Oh dear! 
What’s he like? 

Bea: Just a nice little kid. Freckles, 
ears, feet. You know. Really 
awfully sweet, though. You can 
manage him. 

Ciara (Doubtfully): O.K. 

Bea: Better turn on the lights. (The 
room has been gradually growing 
darker, for the sun is down. Outside, 
sunset lingers briefly.) 


Cuara: I like it this way. (CLARA 


settles herself with feet up on the sofa 
so that she can look back at the sunset 
through the French doors. Bra comes 
back to give her a sympathetic pat.) 


Bea: Poor half-pint. 

Ciara (Blushing): Aw — (BEA goes 
into bedroom left. After a moment, 
JACK appears at the French doors. 
Jack is sixteen, good-looking. To 
Ciara, he is marvelous. To Bua, he 
is still a kid. He carries a big bor 
which might contain flowers. Jack 
enters after a brief knock, for he feels 
at home here.) Come in! 

Jack: Oh! Hello. (With increasing 
bravery) Remember me? (He comes 
around right.) 

Crara: I — uh — 

Jack (Mysteriously): I have them with 
me! 

Ciara: You have? 

Jack (Boasting): I believe in being pre- 
pared. 

Ciara (Almost without thinking): A 
boy scout? 


Jack (Largely): Haw! Haw! That's a 
good one. (Mysteriously) 
you have any pickles? 

CuiarA (Puzzled): Pickles? 

Jack: Sure. We always had pickles. 

Ciara: We? 

Jack: Don’t you remember? 

Ciara: What? 

Jack: All those swell roasts on the 
beach. And the marshmallow and 
chocolate sandwiches! I brought the 
stuff for those, too, but I forgot the 
pickles. 

Cuiara: I’m afraid I — 

Jack: We can manage without. (He 
puts the box on the telephone table and 
comes over to the davenport. A light 
is dawning.) Say! You act as if you 
didn’t know me. 

Cuara: I don’t. 

Jack: Haw! Haw! That’s a good one. 


I’ve changed so much you don’t 
know me! 


Ciara: But I’m not — 

Jack (Expanding): I kind of expected 
it. I said to myself — “Jack Brown’’ 
— (He walks behind davenport, wav- 
ing his arms.) 

Crara: Oh! (She gets up on her knees 
to watch him go behind the davenport.) 

Jack (Strutting): “Jack Brown, here 
you are in good old Shady Bay. 
Remember that little girl in the cot- 
tage next door when you were a kid? 
Why not buzz around and give her 
the once-over?” So I do, and what 
happens? (/e arrives at the end of the 
davenport.) 

Ciara: What? (She sits down.) 

Jack (Jubilantly): She doesn’t even 
know me! That’s what three years 
in a city high school will do for a 
fellow. That’s how much difference 


Say, do 





three years can make. I knew I felt 
awfully grown-up inside, (He sits 
down on chair.) but I hadn’t any 
idea it would show that much. (He 
jumps up.) I guess everybody can 
tell just looking at me that I’ve 
grown up. I expect you were remem- 
bering me the way I used to be — a 
little kid with kid ideas, clumsy, al- 
ways falling over things. And look 
at me now! (He trips over the foot- 
stool at the left of the davenport and 
lands beside CLARA suddenly.) 
CLARA: Oh! Goodness! (She moves the 
footstool to the right of the davenport.) 
Jack: Say, you sure gave me a start, 
sitting there in the same dress you 
wore the last time I saw you. 
CLARA: But it isn’t my dress. 
Jack: Don’t you remember? You wore 
it the day we went hiking. Don’t you 
remember? You and I on the rocks? 


You couldn’t forget. 

Ciara: But this isn’t my dress. 
Bea’s. 

Jack: Sure it’s Bea’s. 
mean you’re not Bea? (CLARA rises 
and turns on the floor lamp.) 


It’s 


What? You 


Ciara: There. Now you'll see. I’m 
Clara. Bea’s cousin. 

Jack (Rising): Well, ’ll be a — 

CuiaRA: Bea’s dressing. She’ll be right 
out. 

Jack: I still can’t get this straight. 
With the lights on, I can see you 
aren’t Bea. But you have the same 
dress and the same — well, you’re 
sure a lot like her. 

Ciara (Thrilled): That’s nice of you to 
say so. (She sits down again.) 

Jack (Sitting down): I should think 
people would always be taking you 
for twins. 


Ciara: Hardly. 

Jack: I still can’t believe it. 

Ciara (Coming down to earth): That’s 
just because you haven’t seen Bea 
for three years. (Quoting) Three 
years make a big difference. 

Jack: They do? 

Criara: You said yourself you didn’t 
expect Bea to know you. 

Jack (He is staring at CLARA and 
marveling): You sure look like Bea. 
Freckles all over the place. 

Ciara (Startled): What? 

Jack (Warming to the subject): Gobs of 
freckles. And what a nose! 

Ciara (Furiously): Why — why — 
(She rises and backs away from him.) 

Jack (Thoughtfully): Fat, too. 

Cuiara (Screaming): Oh! So that’s it! 
Freckles? And fat! You — you —I 
think you’re the meanest boy I ever 
saw! (She turns to hide her tears.) 

Jack (Bewildered, rising): Why? 
What’s wrong? Did I say something? 

Ciara: Did you say something! You 
stand there and tell me I’m homely 
and freckled and fat and my nose is 
funny, and then you ask did you say 
something! For two cents I’d throw 
you right out of this house! You — 
you insect! 

Jack: Hey! I didn’t say you were fat 
or any of those — 

Ciara: You did! You did, too! 

Jack: I was talking about Bea! 

Ciara: About Bea? 

Jack: Yes. Bea’s the cutest little roly- 
poly freckle-face — 

Ciara: Now I know you're a liar. 

Jack: Whoa! Listen, I could smack 
you for that. 

Criara: Go ahead. Hit me. You might 
as well. 





Jack: On second thought, I don’t 
strike children. 

Cuara: Oh! I don’t have to stay here 
and listen to you! (She shoves Jack 
onto the davenport as she rushes past 
him to the street door. Jack rises and 
turns to speak to Ciara. This turns 
his back to the bedroom door. Bra 
enters, looking ethereally lovely in a 
long, fluffy dancing dress. She carries 
an evening wrap.) 

Jack (Following Ciara): You don’t 
have to listen, but I’m telling you, 
Bea is a roly-poly freckle-face! 

Ciara (Turning): Oh! Is that so? 


(She sees Bea. Slowly) Would you 
mind saying that again? 

Jack: I said Bea is a roly-poly freckle- 
face. 

Ciara: That’s what I thought you 
said. (JAcK, aware of something be- 
hind him, because of Ciara’s stare, 


turns. Bra floats toward him. He 
goes down like a punctured balloon. 
He is a little boy again.) 

Bea (In her loveliest voice): Hello. (She 
holds out her hand.) 

Jack: Bea! Hel—lo. 
hand limply.) 

Bea: So nice to see you again. Have 
you waited long? 

Jack: I — uh — no. 

Bea: Clara! Come here, dear. I want 
you and Jack to get acquainted. I’m 
sure you'll be great pals. (She site 
down on the davenport.) 

Jack: Oh, you think so? 

Bra: Come on, Clara. 
bite you. 

Ciara: I’m not so sure I won’t bite 
him. 

Bea (To Jack): What have you in that 
box? 


(He takes her 


Jack won’t 


Jack: It’s a — surprise. 

Brea: Come on, Jack. 
(Prettily) Shall I guess? 

Jack: Well? 

Bea: It’s roses. 

Jack (Gulping): No. I — ah — 

Bea: Violets, then. 

Jack (Dismally): No. 

Bea: Let’s see. Not gardenias, Jack? 

Jack: No. 

Bea: I give up. 

Jack: It’s — it’s hot dogs. 

Bea: Hot dogs! 

Jack: I thought maybe you’d want to 
go out for a roast like we used to, so 
I got all the stuff—except pickles. I 
didn’t know — I guess you wouldn’t 
want to sit on a log in that dress. 

Bea (Genuinely sorry): Oh, I’m so 
sorry. I should have told you I was 
going out. Poor Jack! It’s a shame 
about the hot dogs. 

Jack: Yes. 

Bea: Tell me all about yourself, Jack. 

Jack (Sitting down on the davenport): 
There’s nothing to tell. 

Bea: Oh, Jack! Of course there is. I 
can see there’s been a great change 
in you. 

Jack (Gratefully): Can you? 
nice of you to say so. 

Bea: Why, you’ve grown a lot. 

Jack (Hopefully): Yes? 

Bea (Thinking hard): And — uh — 

Jack: Uh-huh? 

Bea: I think — 

Jack: Yes? 

Bea: You must be six inches taller. 

Jack (Disappointed): Oh. 

Bea: I certainly was surprised when 
you telephoned tonight. 

Jack: Why? 

Bra: I didn’t think you’d remember a 


Tell 


me! 


That’s 





girl you knew three years ago. 

Jack: As if I’d forget you. Why it’d be 
just like — like forgetting the lick- 
ing I got for taking Pop’s razor. 

Bea (Teasing): Mercy! Was I such a 
painful experience? 

Jack: I just meant it was one of those 
things you date things by. Like — 
like your first long pants. 

Bra: Jack! 

Jack: Oh, you know what I mean. 
Some things stick out in your mind 
like — like — 

Ciara (Helpfully): Like a sore thumb. 

Jack: Yes. (He leaps up and starts 
toward Ciara) No! No! Keep out 
of this, will you? 

Ciara (Disgusted): Huh! 

Bra (Quickly): Clara, dear, would you 
get that album over there? (She 
points to the end table beside chair.) 

Jack (Muttering): Sore thumb! 


Ciara (Glaring): Just trying to help. 

Bra: Over there, Clara. (CLARA goes 
to get the album, muttering. 
glares after her.) There it is! Now, 
Jack, sit down here by me, Clara, 


JACK 


over here. You would like to see 
some pictures, wouldn’t you, Jack? 

Jack: Yes. (He continues to glare at 
CLARA.) 

Bea: I think albums are so interesting. 
Don’t you, Clara? 

Cuara: Yes. (She continues to glare at 
JACK.) 

Bra: These are some we took this 
summer. There’s one at the house in 
town. 

Jack (Admiringly): There you are. 
Gosh! (Suddenly alert) Who’s the 
guy? 

Ciara: That’s Paul. 

Jack: Paul who? 
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Bra (Quickly): Yes. Here’s one of me 
on a horse. 

Ciara: The one on the other horse is 
Paul. 

Jack (Gloomily): It’s good of the horse. 

Brea: Now, this one is taken over at 
Hunter’s Point. 

Jack: I suppose that’s Paul. 

CLARA: Marvelous! He guessed it. 

Bea: Clara! 

Jack: I suppose all the fellows were 
crazy about you at school. 

Bra (Sweetly): Silly Jack! 

Jack: Look at all these pictures. 
You’re never alone. There’s always 
some —— some guy. ° 

Ciara (Matter of factly): Just one guy. 

Jack: That makes it worse. A lot of 
guys are bad enough, but one guy is 
&—— a menace. 

Bra: Why, Jack! 

Jack (Grouchily): He is. 

Brea: Now, Jack, I know you have a 
dozen girls in the city. Confess. 

Jack: Aw 

Bra: You're just bound to have a lot 
of girls. 

Jack: Look, Bea, I’ve carried this pic- 
ture all these three years in my 
pocket, right over my heart. (He 
shows it to Bea. The picture is a 
rather large photograph, folded many 
times, and very smudgy from much 
handling. Bra shrieks and snatches 
it.) 

Bea (Rising): Oh! That terrible pic- 
ture! (JACK rises to get the picture.) 

CLARA (Rising): Let me see! 

Bra: Never! It’s going right into the 
fire! (She puts it in.) 

Jack (Following): Aw, Bea. That’s 
the only picture I have of you. 

Bra (Coming back, and sitting on the 





davenport): I’m sorry, Jack, but 
don’t you see? I couldn’t have that 
grinning ghost of my past rising up 
to mock me. 

Jack: Then you 
another picture. 

Bea: Well, I - 

Jack (Sitting down): Please, Bea, I 
have to have a picture 

Ciara (Trying to help): What about 
that one you showed me? 

Bea: That’s promised. 

JAcK: You could give me one, too. 

Bea: Yousee, I had only one copy made. 

Jack: I see. (There is a long silence.) 
Then I suppose it’s no use to ask you 
to go out any place with me. 

Bra: Now, Jack, of course I will. 

Jack: Really? Would you go with me 
tomorrow night? 

Bra: Well, tomorrow night I have a 
date. 

Jack: With Paul? 

Ciara: You guessed it. 

Jack: Friday, then? 

Bra: Oh, Jack! It does seem as if I’m 
bound to disappoint you. 

Jack: I suppose it’s - 

Crara: Paul. 

Bea: Clara! (A 
sounds outside. 
JACK rises, too.) 

Jack: I’ll bet that’s Paul 

Criara: Right! 

Brea: There! I'll have to go. I’m 
terribly sorry to rush off like this, 
Jack. You’ll come over again soon, 
won’t you? (She ts already out the 
door.) 

Jack: It’s all right. (He sits on the 
davenport, wrapped in gloom. A 
motor zooms and dies away.) So 
that’s Paul. 


have to give me 


low, melodious toot 
Brea jumps up and 


Ciara (Beginning to feel sorry for him) 
Yes. 

Jack (Dreamily): Wasn’t she some 
thing? 

CuaRA (Dreamily): Yes. 

Jack: Like somebody out of a movie 

Ciara: Yes. 

Jack: Or maybe a princess. And I was 
coming over to take her on a hot dog 
roast. 

CLARA: Yes. 

Jack (Staring vacanily straight ahead) : 
Three years! I might have known 
three years would make a difference. 
(He jumps up and paces.) You know, 
Bea used to like hot dog roasts 
better than anything! She always 
brought the buns and pickles and 
crackers, and I brought the hot dogs 
and chocolate and marshmallows. 
(He sits briefly on chair and stares 
straight ahead.) Then we’d go down 
by an old boat on the sand and build 
our fire, and when the wood burned 
way down we’d toast the hot dogs. 
After that we’d melt the marsh- 
mallows and pop them in with the 
chocolate between the crackers 
Were they good! 

Criara: I'll bet! 

Jack (Jumping up): But now! Imagine 
Bea going to a hot dog roast in that 
get-up! (He imitates Bea’s walk in 
her long dress.) Swish! Swish! 
Swish! (He falls on the davenport, 
discouraged. CLARA giggles.) Say, I 
should have known she’d turn out 
beautiful. Take that day she fell 
into the ocean. I’ll never forget how 
she looked! 

CiaRA (Getting up on her knees, ex- 
citedly): What did she look like? 
Tell me! 





Jack: Well, we were climbing along on 
those rocks down there, and when 
we were about twenty feet above the 
breakers, I looked around to speak 
to Bea, and she wasn’t there! 

CuaRA: She wasn’t there! (Jack 
springs up. CLARA’Ss excitement is 
catching. He begins to relive his ex- 
perience. ) 

Jack (With gestures): Then I saw her 
down in the water. She’d hit her 
head on a rock. She was uncon- 
scious. I jumped in after her! (He 
sinks back on the davenport, ex- 
hausted.) I got her out. Some other 
guys helped me give her first aid and 
take her home. It scares me now to 
think about it. 

CLARA (Breathlessly): Ul bet! 

Jack: She was so pale and still. I kept 
telling her not to go away. I couldn’t 
let her die! 

Ciara: No! No! You couldn’t Jet her 
die! 

Jack: She opened her eyes and looked 
at me! (He gazes into space.) 

Cuiara: She looked at you! Go on! 

Jack (Wriggling): After that, Bea 
kind of liked me —for saving her 
life and all. Sometimes we went row- 
ing together, or over to the palisades 
for a picnic. 

Cuiara: It sounds just like a movie! 

Jack (Thoughtfully): We were thirteen 
then. (Accusingly) But she didn’t 
stay thirteen! She grew up! (Al- 
most tearfully) And look at her! 
Here I’ve been thinking of her as a 
kid, a little freckle-faced kid, and 
instead, she’s a queen! You said 
three years made a difference. You 
didn’t say half of it! 

Ciara: Then you really meant it when 


you said Bea looked just like me? 
Really true? 

Jack: Sure, but she didn’t look like a 
youngster to me then. She was tops. 
I might have known she’d turn out 
to be beautiful. I might have known 
it! Take that day on the beach after 
she fell into the ocean. She looked 
so far away — like somebody I 
never knew. 

Ciara: Oh! It sounds wonderful! 

Jack: That’s the day it began! It was 
right after that she began to be 
different. 

Ciara: Yes, yes, go on! 

Jack: I kept noticing it, after that, in 
lots of little things she did. She was 
older in her ways—the way she 
talked and all. It used to get me 
down. Made me feel like a kid. 

CiARA: Me, too. 


Jack: I kept thinking, ‘Some day I'll 
come back to Shady Cove and show 
her a thing or two. I’ll be grown up 


some day. Then I’ll show her!’ 
Now here I am! And she’s — she’s 
way ahead of me! Don’t you see? 
She’ll always be ahead of me! I'll 
never catch up! 

Ciara: Look! You mean that Bea 
was really like —like you said — 
when she was thirteen, and in three 
years she turned out to be like she is? 
You did say so, didn’t you? 

JACK: Sure. 

Ciara: Tell me again. 

Jack: What for? 

CLARA: Please! 

Jack: Okay. She had freckles. Gobs 
and gobs of little freckles, all over 
her funny little nose. (CLARA pats 
her freckled nose thoughtfully, almost 
reverently.) 





Ciara: Like me? 

Jack: Yes, like you. 

Ciara: And her ankles. What about 
her ankles? (She sits and thrusts out 
her legs.) 

Jack: They weren’t anything special - 
about like — (He squints at CLara’s.) 

Cuiara: Like mine? 

Jack: Yes. I guess so. 

Ciara (Jumping up caxcitedly): Oh, 
Jack! You'll never know what 
you’ve done for me! I look just like 
Bea did when she was thirteen! 

Jack: Sure. But what about it? 

Ciara: Well, I’m thirteen — and — 
don’t you see — maybe I can do it, 
too. (Jack shakes his head. CiLARA 
chatters on rapidly.) Listen. I never 
saw Bea till this summer. She’s so 
gorgeous, I just decided it wasn’t 
any use for me to go on trying. With 


the whole place full of beautiful girls 
like Bea, what was the use of being 
me? (JAcK looks at her thoughtfully.) 
But now it doesn’t matter any more. 
Because I don’t have to stay thir- 
teen! (She becomes violent.) Listen, 


you're going to help me! 
beautiful, didn’t she? 

Jack: Yes. 

Ciara: She went on picnics and row- 
ing, and got rescued from the ocean, 
didn’t she? 

Jack: Yes. 

Ciara: And she got beautiful! 

Jack: Sure. But what - 

CiaRA: Don’t you see? I’m going to go 
on hot dog roasts and get rescued 


Bea got 


from the ocean, and I’m going to be 
beautiful. Oh, I am! You're going 
to help me. (Coming over to him) 
You will, won’t you? Because you 
know just what Bea did, and you 
can see that I do everything right. 

Jack: Well, sure. If you want to. 

Ciara: Thanks, Jack. I'll always re- 
member you for this. When I’m 
beautiful and go out to dances in 
swishy gowns with my hair all in 
little curls and with real lipstick on, 
I’ll remember you and say, “Jack 
Brown helped me to be beautiful.”’ 
That’s what I’ll say! 

Jack: Listen, aren’t you getting way 
ahead of yourself? 

Ciara (Pointing dramatically): Look! 
The first lesson! 

Jack: What? Where? 

Ciara: The hot dogs! If I’m going to 
follow in Bea’s footsteps, I’ll have to 
go on a hot dog roast. There it is! 

Jack: I suppose we might as well. 

Ciara (Rapidly): Tomorrow — to- 
morrow’s Friday. We can go rowing. 

Jack: Now, listen, you can’t — 

Ciara: And Saturday. Saturday! Oh, 
Jack! How far is it to that place 
where I fall into the ocean? (She 
poses dramatically. JAcK rises.) 

Jack: Hey! (Seeing trouble ahead, he 
rushes toward her, holding out his arm 
to stop her, as if she were already leap- 
ing into the ocean. Quick curtain.) 


THE END 
(Production Notes on page 35) 





Spring Daze 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

FATHER, Sam Carter 

Moruer, Ethel Carter 

JUNIOR CARTER 

Mary CARTER 
TimE: A spring day. Mid-afternoon. 
Setrinc: The living room of the Carter 

home. 


At Riser: Junror, about seventeen years 
old, is straightning the furniture. He 
shifts one of the easy chairs, as though 
he had just placed it back on the rug, 
and then moves the small tables back 
onto the rug to places near the sofa 
and chairs. Then he sprawls in easy 


chair, looks about room, stretches and 
smiles contentedly. After a moment 
he rises and goes to phone and dials. 
Juntor: Hello, Louise? I hoped you’d 
answer the phone . . . Nothing in 
particular except maybe I just 
wanted to hear your voice 
What’s so funny about that? Beau- 
tiful spring day — you’re beautiful 
— why shouldn’t I think of calling 
you? What am I doing? You'd 
never guess. House cleaning — the 
living room rug and the sofa and the 
curtains . . . I don’t know, it’s the 
spring, I guess. It just came over 
me all of a sudden maybe I ought to 
help my mother with the spring 
cleaning. (Mary, about fifteen years 
old, enters right and puts hatbox on 
easy chair right. She hums a gay 
tune. JUNIOR turns to Mary.) Quiet, 
can’t you see I’m on the phone? 
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(Mary sticks her tongue out at JUNIOR 
but stops humming.) The pest just 
came in. Sure — Mary — the 
younger generation. Good-bye then, 
and don’t forget the party Saturday 
night. O.K. I’ll be seeing you. (//e 
hangs up.) 

Mary: Whee! Since when are you 
giving Norma such a rush? Dating 
her for the spring party and phone 
calls in the middle of the afternoon! 

Junior: Not that it’s any of your busi- 
ness but what makes you think that 
was Norma I was talking to? 

Mary: You said you’d see her at the 
party Saturday and Norma told me 
you’re taking her. 

JuNIOR (Coming stage center): Norma 
told you what? 

Mary: That you’d asked her to go to 
the spring party. Was I surprised! I 
thought Louise was the big moment. 

JuNrIOR: She is — that is, I am taking 
Louise. I don’t know what could 
have made Norma think — 

Mary: Well, you must have told her 
something. 

Juntor: I asked her if she was going, 
that’s all. 

Mary: And what did she say? 

Juntor: She said she didn’t know. 
Then I said something about how the 
dance wouldn’t be the same without 
her beautiful blonde head moving 
about among the dancers. And she 
laughed and said, O.K., she’d go. 

Mary: What a line. You’re lucky she 





doesn’t think you were proposing to 
her. Anyway, she thinks you’re 
taking her. 

Junior: Women — they cause more 
trouble. 

Mary: You did all the talking, Junior. 
You can’t blame Norma. I’ll bet 
you tell all the girls that stuff. 

Junior (Looking worried): Say, Mary, 
this may be serious. I asked Sally 
about the dance, too, and mentioned 
something about her blue eyes and 
—well, you don’t suppose she’d 
think — 

Mary: How should I know? 

Junror: And there’s Jane and Dorothy 
—TI talked to them, too — and they 
both said they’d go. But I didn’t 
mean with me. They certainly can’t 
think — 

Mary: Well, I guess that’s life. You’ve 
probably got five dates for the party 
and all I want is one, and I can’t 
get him. 

Junior: What do you mean? Are you 
children going to be there this year? 

Mary: We children are as old as you 
were two years ago when you went 
— and I’d give anything to go with 
Charlie Brent. 

Junior: Charlie Brent — that child. 
He’ll probably want to play marbles 
in the middle of the dance floor. 

Mary (She has taken a diminutive hat 
from box. It has a doodad dangling 
from it): No, he won’t. He dances 
like something out of this world. 
(She dances around once or twice as 
she puts her hat on.) See what I 
bought today? 

Juntor: What is it — a hat? 

Mary: Of course it’s a hat. 
the matter with it? 


What’s 


Junior: Ask me what isn’t the matter. 
Make it easy for me. Where are the 
sardines? 

Mary: What sardines? 

Juntor: That came out of that thing. 
It looks like a half-opened sardine 
can and you’ve got it on backwards. 

Mary: No, I haven’t. The doodad is 
supposed to hang down in front. The 
latest spring style. 

Junior: Spring style. Well, it’s too old 
for you. It’s not a kid’s hat. 

Mary: Who said it was? I saved up 
my allowance for weeks and Mom 
said I could buy anything I wanted. 
(FatuHErR, Sam Carter, enters right. 

FatHerR: What have we here? A 
fashion show? 

Juntor: Mary bought herself a hat. 

Mary: Don’t you love it, Dad? Please 
say you do. 

FatHer: My dear, we do not love in- 
animate objects. (Staring at Mary . 
and shaking his head) As for your 
hat — the spring does strange things 
to people. 

Juntor: I agree with you, Dad. (//e 
sits down in easy chair left.) 

Mary: Men! What are you doing 
home early, Dad? 

Dap: I think we may blame that 
also on the spring. The window was 
wide open at the office and the balmy 
breeze blowing in seemed to pick me 
right up and carry me home. I think 
I shall clean out the garage. (//e 
starts as Moruer, Ethel Carter, 
enters right.) 

Moruer: Hello, everyone. 

Fatuer (Turning): Hello, dear. 

Moruer: The whole family. 
you’re home. 
you? 


sam 
You’re not sick, are 





FatHER: No, my dear, I was just ex- 
plaining that some strange urge had 
brought me home to clean out the 
garage. And where have you been, 
might I ask? 

MorueEr (Smiling): You’d never guess. 
I took a bus to the park and I’ve just 
been walking around looking at all 
the little green things coming up in 
the flower beds. I’ve been getting 
new ideas for our garden, too. You 
mailed the seed order, didn’t you? 

FaTHEerR: Yes, my dear. 

Moruer: You're sure? 

FatTuer: Yes, Ethel, on my way to 
work this morning at the corner of 
Elm and Third Streets. 

Moruer: You mean Fourth Street. 
There’s no mailbox at Third. (To 


Mary) Whatever have you got on 
your head? 
Mary: My new hat. You said I could 


buy it. 

Moruer: Yes, so I did. Why don’t 
you put it back in the box so it will 
stay clean? You might want to re- 
turn it or something. 

Mary (Putting hat in box disgustedly) : 
I’m not going to return it — and I 
don’t care if nobody else likes it. J 
like it. (She picks up box and exits 
left in a huff. Moruer sits down in 
easy chair right.) 

FatTHer: I’ll change my clothes and 
get to work. (But he takes pipe and 
tobacco from pocket and is about to fill 
pipe.) 

Junror (Rising): Dad, would you mind 
waiting until you get out of the living 
room before you fill that pipe? 

FatHer (Stopping): What’s that? 

Juntor: You always drop tobacco on 
the rug. 


FatuEr: Do I, indeed? 

Moruer: Why, Sam. Look at this rug. 
Something has happened to it. 

Junior: It’s about time somebody 
noticed. (Gesturing) Look at the 
draperies and the sofa. 

FatHer (Looking around): Now that 
you mention it, they are clean. Why, 
they’re positively rejuvenated. 

MorueEr (Rising, looking around, mov- 
ing upstage): And to think that I’ve 
been out wandering in the park while 
Junior has been beating about with 
brooms and things. 

Juntor: That’s all right, Mom. I just 
thought I’d give you a little hand 
with the spring cleaning. 

FATHER: Son, this is very commend- 
able. 

Juntor: Thanks, Dad, and man to 
man, what do you think a cleaning 
job like this would be worth? 

Fatuer: I wouldn’t know, Junior. I 
suppose if we hired someone, it 
might mount up — five dollars, even 
ten dollars. Surely you are not going 
to be mercenary about this? 

Juntor: Who’s being mercenary? The 
spring party is Saturday night and I 
need a corsage for Louise. What’s 
mercenary about that? 

FatHerR: Nothing, son. I suppose it’s 
a beautiful thought if you can get 
away with it, but you'll have to ask 
your mother. 

Junior: O.K. What do you think, 
Mom? 

Moruer: I don’t quite know, Junior, 
but if you have to have a corsage I 
suppose two or three dollars — 

Junior: Mom! 

FaTHER (Looking at a small white card 
which he has picked up from side 





table): Just a minute. Junior, you 
didn’t by any chance have company 
while we were all away, did you? 

JuNnIoR: Company? 

FaTuHER: It appears that someone has 
left a card here on the table. 

Junior: Well, is that anything to worry 
about? Just a little white card. 

FaTueEr: But it says, “The Spick and 
Span Vacuum Cleaner Company — 
demonstrations on request.” 

Moruer (Taking another card from 
the shelf over sofa): My goodness, 
here’s another one. They must be 
sprouting. 

Junior: Well, I don’t know what’s so 
funny about finding a few business 
cards around. 

FaTuHErR: Junior — has there by any 
chance been a vacuum cleaner sales- 
man in this house? 

Mortuer (Laughing): So that’s it. So 
you cleaned the living room, Junior. 

Junior: I — uh — at least I helped. 
Golly, what’d that guy have to go 
and leave those cards around for? 

FaTHER: Now, come, Junior, it sounds 
like an interesting story. So you 
helped? Now, just what did you do? 

Junior: For one thing, I showed him 
where to plug it in. 

FaTHer: And then sat down and 
watched, I suppose? 

Junior: What if I did? 

MoruHer: But you tried to make us 
think you did all the work. 

Junior: I did not. I didn’t say once 
that I did any work. 

Fatuer: Of course, Junior, you — 
didn’t — well, sort of insinuate? 

Junior: Can I help it if Mom jumps to 
conclusions? 

Moruer: So I jump to conclusions. 


Junior, you make me feel quite ath- 
letic. 

FaTuHER: It’s almost undignified for a 
woman of your age, Ethel. 

Juntor: Anyway, what difference does 
it make how the living room got 
clean as long as it’s clean? 

FaTHER: What difference does it make? 
Do you know what’s going to happen 
now? That salesman’ll be back here 
every day pestering us until we buy 
one of his things. 

Junior: No, he won’t. 

FaTHER: He’ll camp on the doorstep. 

Moruer (Facetiously): We can’t let 
him do that. We might just as well 
be hospitable. There’s a cot on the 
sun porch. 

Faruer (Drily): Don’t you think he’d 
be lonely there, Ethel, so far away 
from the rest of the family? Maybe 
Junior would like to share his room. 

MorHer: Why, yes. The two big 
cleaner men—they can go into 
partnership! 

Juntor: For heaven’s sakes! They 
say people who do things are never 
appreciated until they’re dead. I 
suppose it'll be that way with me. 
Anyway, it’s a good job of cleaning 
—TI didn’t let him miss a thing — 
and Dad, you should have seen the 
attachments he had. (Going to win- 
dow right) One gadget had sort of a 
brush on it — and he just ran it up 
and down the curtains — (Demon- 
strating) — see, like this. 

Moruer: That’s right, Junior. You 
give us a demonstration. If you go 
through all the motions, we won’t be 
able to say you didn’t do any of the 
work. 

Junior: Please, Mother, I’m trying to 





explain to Dad about the gadgets. 
He had all kinds of them. One for 
the wood floor and another little one 
for doing window sills and ledges. 

FaTHER: Son, it does my heart good to 
see you so interested in household 
hygiene. You have taken care of the 
living room but I ought to be getting 
to the garage. 

Junior: Well, that was about all, | 
guess — except the best one. Boy, 
could that suck up dirt! (Going to 
sofa) It was a long thin thing that he 
used on the sofa. (Demonstrating) 
He pushed it down between the pil- 
lows — and then down in back here. 
(He removes cushion.) See — it 
cleaned out everything! 

Morner: Oh — oh — ohh! 

Fatuer: Ethel, what’s the matter? 

Moruer: Junior, did you say it cleaned 
out everything? 

Junror: Sure! 

Moruer: Let me look at that sofa! 
(She digs behind cushion.) 

Junior: Mother, what are you trying 
to do, dig a hole through the sofa? 
Moruer: No — no, I’m looking for the 
ten-dollar bill I put in here just yes- 
terday. But Junior’s right — it’s 
gone! The gadget cleaned out every- 

thing! 

FaTHER: Now, see what you’ve done, 
Junior! 

Junror: Sure, blame me. 

Faruer: Ethel, how did you ever come 
to put money in such a place as that? 

Moruer: Well, no one would think of 
looking for it there, Sam. It was 
perfectly safe, if Junior hadn’t let in 
this human cyclone with all his 
gadgets. 


FatuHer: I’m afraid we can’t blame 


Junior entirely, Ethel. You’re al- 
ways shoving money away in odd 
places. 

Moruer: Of course I am and they’re 
usually safe places. 

Farner: Well, somehow I’ve always 
felt that the bank was the place to 
keep money and I’m sorry, Ethel, 
but I’m afraid I can’t reimburse you 
this time. 

Moruer: But you'll have to, Sam. It’s 
the money for the seeds for the gar- 
den — they’re coming C.O.D. 

FATHER: That means cash on delivery 
and Junior has swept away the cash. 

Juntor: Sure, it’s all my fault. 

Moruer: Oh, dear, and the front gar- 
den was going to be so pretty. You 
know those little yellow things we 
used for a border near the bushes? 

FatrHER: Yes, marigolds. 

Moruer: That’s right. Last year there 
weren’t quite enough to go all the 
way and I remember we had nine 
pounds so this year I ordered ten 
pounds. 

arHer: Pounds? 
mean that! 

Morner: Why not? Of course I mean 

(Breaking off) Oh, no! Oh, my! 
I mean packages — those little 
packet things they come in. Sam, 
you don’t suppose they will send 
pounds, do you? 

Farner: They will if you ordered 
pounds. 

Moruenr: Oh, dear, I seem to remember 
writing lb. It had the abbreviations 
there — pkg. and lb. and I think I 
put Ib. 

Juntor: Say, maybe we can set up a 
stand on the front lawn. We can go 
in the flower business. 


Ethel — you can’t 





FatTHer: Son, we are already in the 
flower business. Ethel, if you ordered 
everything in pounds, do you realize 
what it will cost? It might be a 
hundred dollars. How could you do 
such a thing? 

Moruer: I don’t know. I was think- 
ing of the spring and the flowers and 
the flowers and the spring and — 
Sam, look in your coat. Maybe you 
didn’t mail that letter. 

Fatuer: I told you I did —at Elm 
and Third Streets. 

Mornuer: It must have been Fourth 
Street but anyway, it’s too late. 
They’ll have the order in the morn- 
ing. 

Juntor (Suddenly): Vl be right back. 
(He rushes out right.) 

FatuerR: What brought that on? (He 
crosses right and looks out window.) 

Moruer: Where’s he going? 

Fatuer: I don’t know. Somewhere in 
a hurry on his bicycle. (Mary enters 
left wearing her hat. She now has the 
doodad in back.) 

Mary: Mother, how do you like my 
hat if I wear it this way? 

Moraer: You have it on backwards. 

Mary: I know. 

FatuHer: How do you know? 

Mary (Stamping her foot): Oh-h! (The 
phone rings and as MorTHER goes to 
answer it, FATHER sils in easy chair 
right.) 

MorueEr: Hello? Oh, yes, Dorothy. 
No, Junior isn’t here right now. 
This is his mother . . . I see . . . well, 
here’s Mary — perhaps you’d like 
to talk to her. All right. (Turning 
from phone) Mary, it’s Dorothy. 
She wants to talk to you — some- 
thing about Junior. 


Mary: Oh-oh, | was afraid of that. 
(Taking phone) Hello, Dorothy, 
what’s new? . . . What’s the mat- 
ter? ... You thought what? ... That 
Junior had invited you to the spring 
party? I wouldn’t want to be 
quoted — that is, I don’t know who 
he’s taking . . . I don’t know any- 
thing about Sally and Jane. If he 
asked you, I guess he asked you... 
O.K., Dorothy. So long. (She hangs 
up.) I’m not going to be put in the 
middle of Junior’s troubles. 

Moruer: More troubles. What now? 

Mary: Junior is a wolf, that’s what. 
Do you know what he’s done? He’s 
asked five different girls to the spring 
party. 

Fatuer: I hac heard that in the spring 
a young man’s fancy turns — but 
five — that seems rather extreme. 

Mary: It’s all because he talks so 
much. You should hear him — 
what a line! 

FaTHer: My, my. Five girls. What 
happens to people in the spring? 
Everyone’s doing foolish things — 
that is, everyone except me. 

Moruer: Now, Sam. Poor Junior, [ 
do feel sorry for him. As though he 
didn’t have enough troubles over his 
vacuum cleaner business. 

Mary: Vacuum cleaner? 

Fatuer: Yes, we thought your brother 
had been doing some spring cleaning 
but it seems he had the assistance of 
a vacuum cleaner salesman. 

Mary: Isn’t that just like him! 

Moruer: Now, dear, the room is nice 
and clean. If only it weren’t for the 
ten dollars. 

Mary: What ten dollars? 

Fatuer: Your mother had secreted 





ten dollars in the sofa and it is gone 
with the wind. 

Mary: But, Mom! (Junior rushes in 
right and hands MoruER an opened 
envelope.) 

Junior: Well, there’s your seed order 
and you had pounds all right. I 
looked. 

Moruer: Junior, you darling boy. But 
however did you get it? 

Juntor: It was easy. You and Dad 
kept arguing as to whether the mail 
box was on Third or Fourth Street 
and I just happened to think. I used 
the old bean, that’s all. 

FatHEer: Son, would you mind not 
keeping us in suspense? Would you 
mind telling us just how you used 
the old bean? 

Juntor: I decided to ride down the 
street and see who was right and you 
were both right ina way. The mail- 
box is at Fourth Street but at Third 
Street is one of those new trash boxes 
with the swinging tops. Dad must 
have absent-mindedly put the letter 
in there. Boy, did I have a job fish- 
ing it out! 

Moruer: Well — mailing important 
letters in the trash box! And you 
are the one, Sam, who doesn’t do 
foolish things in the spring. 

Fatuer: At least, Ethel, what I did 
was helpful. It’s taken you out of 
your hundred dollar mess. 

Mornuer: Yes, thanks to Junior. 
(Laughing) Mail in the trash box, 
think of it. 

FatuHer: Let’s say no more about it. 
Junior, your sister accuses you of 
being a wolf. Young ladies are phon- 
ing from the four corners of the town 
about your taking them to a party. 
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Junior: Oh, my golly. 

Moruer: Your father is exaggerating. 
Mary says there are only five. 

Mary: Dorothy called and she’d been 
talking to Sally and Jane and with 
Louise and Norma, that makes five. 
They all think you’re taking them. 

Junior: How can I? It’s terrible — 
it’s awful. What’ll I do? 

Fatuer: Do the big thing, son, take 
them all. There’s safety in numbers. 

Junior: You’re a great help, Dad. 

Moraer: Junior, your father has given 
me an idea. You’ve helped me out of 
some trouble and I think I can help 
you. 

Mary: All I can say is it’ll have to be 
good. 

Moruer: It is good. Suppose we plan 
a little dinner at home here before 
the other party. You give me the 
names of the girls and I’ll call their 
mothers and invite them. They’ll 
all think that’s the party you were 
inviting them to. 

Juntor: Say, do you think it would 
work? 

Morner: I’m certain of it. And you 
can invite boys for them and if you 
all leave here in a group — why, as 
your father says, there’s safety in 
numbers. They’ll never know who’s 
taking whom. 

Junior: Mom, you’re great! 

Moruer: Thank you, Junior, but let 
me see, that still leaves me without 
any seeds for the garden. I’ll have 
to order them again, Sam — C.O.D. 

FaTuHer (He rises and takes out his wal- 
let and hands Moruer a ten-dollar 
bill.): Yes, my dear — and please, by 
the package — not the pound. 

Juntor: Say, Dad, while you have 





your wallet out, think of my predica- 
ment. I did need a corsage for one 
girl. Now I need five. That would 
be at least ten dollars. 

FatHer (Putting wallet back in his 
pocket): I’m sorry, Junior, but there 
is a limit. I’m afraid you will have 
to wait until you can gather the cor- 
sages from your mother’s garden. 
Or you might try to retrieve the ten 
dollars from your vacuum cleaner 
friend. 

Juntor: Say, that’s an idea. I wonder 
if he’s still in the neighborhood. 

Fatrer: I don’t know, son. But even 
in the spring one has to stop doing 
foolish things, and spending money 
is one of them. 

Mary: Dad, you mean that if Junior 
could get the ten dollars back he 
could have it for corsages? 

FatuHer: Yes, that’s what I mean and 
now if I’m ever going to get the 
garage cleaned, I’d better start on 
it. (He starts left.) 

Moruer (Going to Fatner and taking 
his arm): Sam, why don’t you let the 
garage go for now and help me re- 
write my seed order? 

FaTHER: Very well, my dear. Perhaps 
I had better watch you this time. 
And when you’ve finished we can 
take a walk and mail the order. 

Moruer: And then I’d better watch 
you. (FATHER puts his arm around 
MorTHER’s shoulder and they exit left 
smiling.) 

Mary: Aren’t Mom and Dad cute? 

Junior: They sure are, but Mary, 
what did you mean by that crack 
about the ten dollars? 

Mary: Oh, nothing. 

Junror: You know something, Mary. 
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You know something about that 
money. 


Mary: Maybe. 

Juntor: Look, sis, you know the spot 
I’m in. If you could help me out 
just this once — 

Mary: Maybe. 

Juntor: Well, don’t just say maybe — 
maybe what? 

Mary: All right. How would you like 
to invite Charlie Brent to the dinner 
party? 

Juntor: Charlie Brent — with all my 
crowd? 

Mary: You wouldn’t have to worry 
about him, Junior. I’d entertain him 
and we wouldn’t be a bit of bother. 

Juntor: O.K., O.K., it’s a deal. Now 
what do we do to find the ten dol- 
lars? 

Mary: That’s easy. (She goes to hang- 
ing shelf and takes ten-dollar bill from 
behind clock.) This afternoon before 
I went downtown I was counting my 
allowance on the sofa and a half- 
dollar slipped behind the cushion. 
When I fished it out, up jumped the 
ten dollars. (She hands it to JuNtor.) 
I knew it must belong to Mom or 
Dad so I shoved it behind the clock 
and then forgot all about it. 

Junror (All smiles): And it never was 
lost at all — but why didn’t you say 
something? 

Mary: I didn’t get a chance until just 
now and then Dad and Mom walked 
out. 

Juntor: Well, wait until Dad hears 
about this. Of all the crazy spring 
days — almost as crazy as that hat 
of yours. 

Mary: Don’t you really like it? 

Juntor: I never said I didn’t like it. I 





just said it looked like a sardine can. 
And a kind of cute sardine can at 
that. (He goes to Mary and takes hat 
and turns it around.) If you’d wear 
it right way round. 

Mary (Ali smiles): With the doodad in 
front? 

Junior: Sure, with the doodad in front. 
(He puts his hand under her chin.) 
I like the face under the doodad, too. 
You’re really growing up, kid. 

Mary: Oh, Junior, you’re the most 
wonderful brother I ever had! 

Junior: You're all right yourself, sis, 
and you know something? We’ll 
stretch that ten bucks to make six 
corsages Saturday night. 

Mary (Joyfully) : Six? 

Junior: You bet. Charlie Brent’s date 
is going to be a glamour puss, too. 
(They both laugh and do a few dance 
steps as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


(Reprinted from the March, 1951, issue) 





PRODUCTION NOTES 
SprRING Daze 


Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Hatbox containing small hat 
with tassel, pipe, tobacco, small white 
cards, opened envelope, wallet, two ten- 
dollar bills. 

Setting: The living room of the Carter home. 
There are entrances at left and right, the 
one at left leading to the other parts of the 
house, the one at right leading outside. In 
the right wall, upstage from the door, is a 
window with draperies hanging on either 
side. In the center of the upstage wall is a 
sofa, and above the sofa a hanging shelf 
with a clock and a few knicknacks on it. 
At right and left are easy chairs. Near the 
left wall is a small stand with a telephone 
on it. A rug should be on the floor, and 
other chairs, tables and lamps may be 
placed around the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Quy Biz 
(Play on pages 1-15) 


Characters: 8 male, 4 female; male and female 
extras in audience. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Stoneham, Crandall, First An- 
nouncer, Two Cameramen and Maloney 
wear business suits. Crandall wears a 
carnation in his buttonhole and his suit is 
rather flashy. Second Announcer and 
Lana Lamarr wear glamorous, fashionable 
gowns. Lana wears jewelry and a fur 
jacket. Her make-up is heavily applied. 
Pa is dressed in a plain, inexpensive suit. 
He wears a bright red shirt and a straw hat. 
Ma’s dress, hat and coat are similarly plain. 
Kornblum wears a white shirt, trousers, a 
long apron and a cap. Mrs. Fletcher wears 
a housedress. She carries a purse. 

Properties: A barrel which can be rotated by 
turning a handle, ticket stubs in barrel, two 
TV cameras and cables, two wireless mikes, 
ticket, straw hat, watch, handkerchief, 
scripts, piece of paper, telephone with long 
cord, tax booklet, bologna, and glasses. 

Setting: Stage of the Maloney Bologna TV 
Hour. Entrances are located right and 
left. There is a large sign, upstage center, 
center, reading Maloney Bologna TV Hour. 
If possible, stairs right should lead into 
pal cow Backdrop and scenery may be as 
elaborate or simple as desired. Two TV 
cameras on Be are placed strategically 
on-stage and are rolled at Cameramen’s 
directions. There are several chairs left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound Effects: Fanfare and music are heard 
off-stage as directed in script. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


Roty-Po.ty FREcKLE-FAcE 
(Play on pages 16-26) 


Characters: 1 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for all. Clara wears 
shorts or dungarees at first, changes later 
to an attractive dress. Bea wears more 
sophisticated sports clothes at first and 
changes later to a long, fluffy dancing dress 
and evening wrap. Jack wears sports 
clothes. 

Properties: Flowers in a florist’s box, vase 
book, large box, large photograph, and 
telephone. 

Setting: The living room of a beach cottage. 
It 1s furnished comfortably with a sofa, 
chairs, tables, lamps, etc. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sounds: Telephone, car horn, and car motor. 





Killer on the Prowl 


by Robert Combs 


Characters 

MapceE MIroy, in her early twenties 

Preccy, Madge’s friend, a co-employee 
at the National Investment Company 

GEoRGE SPAULDING, about twenty-five 

TESSIE, a scrubwoman 

Mr. MARTINGALE, a soft-spoken assist- 
ant accountant at the company 

Mr. Freipson, handsome, middle-aged 
president of the company 

POLICEMAN 

Time: Saturday night. 

Serrinc: Mapce Miiroy’s tower office 
at the National Investment Company. 

At Rise: GeorGe SPAULDING ts busily 
examining office desk. He rummages 


through several drawers, pauses in 
meditation. Voices are heard off-stage 


left. GrorGEe quickly closes desk 
drawer, snaps out desk lamp, and 
hastens to closet. He enters closet and 
closes door. Mana and Praey, two 
attractive girls, enter left. Praay 
glances around and shivers. She hur- 
ries to desk and turns on lamp. 

Peaey: That’s better! This place gives 
me the creeps. Madge, we shouldn’t 
have come here. 

Mapnce: Let’s not go into that again, 
Peggy. You wanted to help me, 
didn’t you? 

Pracy: Yes, but — 

ManceE: My office is as good a place to 
start as any. 

PeacGy: The police mightn’t agree with 
you. If we’re found here on Satur- 
day night — 


MancE (Quickly): We couldn’t search 
the place while the police were here. 

Peaey: What are we looking for? 

Manage: I don’t know. There must be 
something. There has to be a reason 
for Terry’s death. 

Preacy: Don’t say that! It frightens 
me. (Stares at right entrance) She 
was found in there. 

Mance (Nodding): In Mr. Fieldson’s 
office. She was struck with some- 
thing heavy and sharp. 

Peaey: Please, Madge. I want to get 
out of here! 

Manpce (Sternly): Then you shouldn’t 
have come along. 

Praey: I wanted to help. 

Mance: Help? Please be quiet and 
listen to me. Someone killed Terry 
Clayton in that office last Thursday 
night. (Points right as Peaay nods 
gravely) What was she doing in the 
office? Why did she come up here? 

Preacy: Yes, I wondered about that. 
Everyone knows that Terry worked 
in Accounting on the seventh floor. 
She must have had some reason for 
coming up to the executive offices. 

Mapae: One more thing — after Mr. 
Fieldson leaves, the door near the 
elevator is always locked. How did 
Terry get in? 

Praey: She might have come through 
the fire exit. (Points up left) 

Mapce: That’s a possibility. But 
never mind. I must find out what 
Terry wanted. When we learn that, 





we might discover who killed her. 

Preecy: I don’t see how anything 
around here is going to tell us that. 
(Glances around) You know, Madge, 
I always envied your job. Being 
secretary to the president, and all. 
I take it all back now! I wouldn’t 
want to work in the tower offices for 
anything! (MADGE strolls to window 
and stares out.) 

Mance: Yes, I suppose it is pretty 
lonesome. I never thought of it be- 
fore. (Glances down) Why, there’s a 
sheer five-story drop to the first 
ledge! 

Praey (Suddenly): Don’t remind me! 

MapncE (Slowly): It’s strange, but one 
can be so isolated up here. And 
look! A city of millions is under our 
feet. 

Preaey: And nothing but hundreds of 


feet of empty space separating us! 
It it weren’t for the elevator and the 
fire exit, we’d be cut away from the 


world! (Quickly) Let’s talk about 
something pleasant. (MADGE leaves 
the window and returns to desk.) 

ManceE (Resolved): Let’s stop talking 
and start acting. We're getting no- 
where. (Opens desk drawer) Look at 
my desk! The police must have 
searched it. 

Preaey: They certainly weren’t very 
neat about it. They practically 
ruined your papers. 

Mapce: Yes, I’m surprised. The 
officers who were here yesterday 
were very neat and methodical. I 
can’t understand why they left the 
place in such a mess unless — 

Praay: Yes? 

Mange: Oh, nothing. For a moment I 
thought that someone else might 
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have been here and searched my 
desk. 

Praay: Someone looking for clues? 

Mange: Either that or — (Praey 
clutches edge of desk.) 

Praey (Loudly): The murderer returns 
to the scene of the crime! That does 
it! I’m clearing out — and you’re 
coming, too! 

Mance: I’m not leaving until I’m cer- 
tain that we haven’t left a stone un- 
turned. 

Preacy (Helplessly): Madge, you're 
impossible. The police were here 
since yesterday morning when the 
body was discovered. They went 
over the place with a fine tooth comb 
and came up with nothing! How do 
you expect to find an important clue 
on a Saturday night when we haven't 
any right to be here ourselves? 

Manage: The police have their methods 
and I have mine! Look. Terry, you 
and J have worked together for the 
company for years. We understand 
each other. We knew Terry better 
than the police. Yes, that’s it! 
Terry might have said something to 
us during the week that might be a 
clue. 

Praey: I can’t think of anything — 


Manage: Please try, Peggy. When did 
you see Terry last? 

Preaay: Thursday, of course. We all 
had lunch in the employees’ lounge. 
You remember that. 

Mange: That’s right. After lunch, I 
came back here to work. 

Preaay (Nodding): Terry and I went 
back to accounting. It was a routine 


afternoon. We finished at five, as 
usual. 





Mapce: Did Terry say anything to 
you that afternoon? 

Preacy: No, nothing that I recall. 
Mapce: Did she mention George 
Spaulding? (Peaey’s face sobers.) 
Pracy: George? No. (Suddenly) Oh, 
Madge, do you think that George 
has anything to do with Terry’s — 

with all this business? 

Mapce: I don’t know. I wish the 
police could find him. It would 
make it so much easier for George if 
he hadn’t disappeared. 

Preacy: Yes. People are saying — 

Mapce: You mustn’t listen to gossip. 
Poor George! Everyone was sur- 


prised when he and Terry broke 
their engagement. 

Preacy: Do you think the police will 
find him? 

MapceE (Nodding): It’s impossible for 


him to hide. 

Peaey: I’m sure that he doesn’t know 
anything about the murder. George 
wouldn’t hurt a fly. 

Mapae: I believe that, too. He’s one 
of the most popular men in the pro- 
duction department. (Suddenly) 
Tell me, did Terry act strangely 
Thursday afternoon? 

Praccy: No. She seemed quite happy. 
You know her. She was going to be 
off Friday, that was yesterday, and 
she talked about her plans for the 
long weekend. 

Mance: That’s right. I forgot about 
her holiday. 

Pracy (Nodding): I guess we forgot 
everything after what happened. 
Manage: Did she have any telephone 

calls Thursday afternoon? 

Praey: I can’t remember. 

Mapce: You must remember every- 
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thing. It’s terribly important. 

Preccy: Now, let me think. (Short 
pause) No, I don’t think so. The 
accounting department phone is on 
the supervisor’s desk and I don’t re- 
call Terry using the phone. As a 
matter of fact, she was at her own 
desk practically all afternoon. 

Mapae: Practically? 

PraGy: She did leave for a short time 
to return Mr. Martingale’s brief case. 

Mapce: Of course! I remember now. 
Mr. Martingale left his brief case in 
the lounge during lunch. I found it 
at his table after everyone cleared 
out. 

Pracey: Yes, and you asked Terry to 
return it to his office. I saw Terry 
carrying it there. That was the only 
time she left her desk all afternoon. 

Mapce: Mr. Martingale! I wonder 
whether his brother is feeling better. 

Peaey: I don’t know. Mr. Martingale 
is terribly nice. The perfect Casper 
Milquetoast! Honestly, he would 
have made some woman a fine 
husband. 

Mapae: He’s been very good to his 
brother. 

Preacy (Angrily): That brother is 
wealthy. I think it’s mean of him to 
let Mr. Martingale worry about all 
the bills and everything while he 
never leaves the house. Poor Mr. 
Martingale can’t earn very much as 
assistant chief accountant. 

Mapce: That’s not our problem — 
and it’s not bringing us any closer to 
solving the mystery. What time did 
Terry leave the office Thursday 
afternoon? 

Preaey: I don’t know. (Pause) No, I 
can’t say. I went home a little early. 





She was cleaning up some last minute 
details when I left. 

Mapce: That doesn’t help us very 
much. She must have had some 
reason for coming up here. Un- 
fortunately, I went home early, too. 
Terry must have met the murderer 
and he — 

Praay (Quickly): Please don’t say 
that! It’s so hopeless. We’re right 
back where we started. Anyone 
could have come to the tower through 
the fire exit. Mr. Fieldson! He 
might be the murderer! 

Mance: My boss? Don’t be ridiculous! 

Praey: I’m not being ridiculous. A 
good detective doesn’t overlook any 
possibility. 

Manage: You sound like a cheap mys- 
tery novel. 

Pracy: Never mind. We’re fooling 
with dynamite and the sooner we get 
out of this place, the better I’ll like 
it! 

ManocE (Sighing): Well, I hate to admit 
it, but I’m afraid we’re licked. We 
might as well — (Peacy grasps her 
arm and gestures left.) 

Praey: Ssshhh! 

Manpce: What’s the matter? 

Praey: Didn’t you hear it? 

Mange: What? 

Praey (Whispering): Someone’s in the 
corridor. Out by the elevator. 

Mapes: I didn’t hear anything. 

Praey: Listen! (She cautions MADGE to 
silence. Approaching footsteps are 
heard.) What are we going to do? 
(Tesst®, an elderly woman, swinging 
a pail and a scrub mop, enters left. 
She wears an apron and a brightly 
colored cloth over her hair. She is a 


big, strong woman.) 
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Tessie (Quickly): You frightened me, 
you did! 

Mapce: Tessie! 
you! 

Praey: We frightened you? You took 
ten years off my life! 

Tessie (Suspiciously): What are you 
doing here at this time of night? 
Saturday, too! You have no right to 
be here now. 

Mange: We know that, Tessie, but we 
feel terrible about Terry. 

Tesste: Faith, and it’s a tragedy! 
Poor child! A person’s not safe these 
wretched days. 

Mapee (Suddenly): Maybe you can 
help us. 

Tessre: Ah, I know very little. Weren’t 
the police at my door all day yester- 
day, pounding me with questions? 

Manage: Did you see Terry last Thurs- 
day night? 

Tesste (Sadly): It was my night off. 
The relief girl never showed up. 
You can never rely on those relief 
biddies!' They’re ready to take off 
for any excuse and — 

Peacy: Then there wasn’t a cleaning 
woman on this floor last Thursday 
night? 

Tessie: Not a soul! 

Manpce (Disappointed): There’s noth- 
ing that you can tell us. 

Tessie: Begorra! The police came to 
the same conclusion. Why, anybody 
might have been traipsing up here 
last Thursday night and he wouldn’t 
have been seen by any mortal! 

Mapeée: That’s why no one found 
Terry’s body until Friday morning. 
(Shakes head) I don’t know what 
we're going to do. 

Tessre: If you take my advice, it’s 


Thank heavens it’s 





home you'll get! When the police 
find you here, it won’t go easy with 
you. 

MapcE: I don’t think the police will be 
back tonight. They’ve covered the 
place pretty well. 

Tessie (Slowly): It’s still not safe to 
be here. You never know who 
might be roaming around these dark, 
lonely halls. Thank the Lord my 
work is finished for the night. 

Mapce: We'll be leaving in a little 
while. We'd still like to look around 
the offices. 

Tessie: Are you sure that you girls 
will be all right up here alone? 
(MADGE nods confidently and Praay 
smiles mechanically.) But don’t 
stay too long. It’s not healthy for a 
body to be around this place! 
(Trssre nods significantly and exits 
left.) 

PraGy: Now that’s a nice, comforting 
thought. (The closing of the elevator 
door is heard off-stage left.) There 
goes Tessie in the elevator. We're 
really alone now! 

Mapce: Stop being melodramatic. 
Let’s get down to business. 

Pra@cy: What shall we do? 

Mance: We’re not going to accomplish 
much if we stick together. I know 
every foot of my office. [’ll take over 
in here while you look around Mr. 
Fieldson’s office. (Points right) 

Preccy: You’re not going to leave me 
alone! I’ll never forgive you, Madge 
Milroy! 

Mapce: Nonsense! 


I'll be right out 
here. What could happen to you? 
Preacy: Plenty — but I don’t have 
time to list all the things now! Do — 
do you think it will be all right, my 


going in there alone? 

Mapce: Of course! There’s no one 
there. The only entrance to Mr. 
Fieldson’s office is through this room. 

Peacy (Slowly): If you think it’s all 
right — 

Mange: Absolutely! You'll find the 
light switch on the right as you 
enter. 

Pracy: I — I don’t know 

Mapsce: If you’re still worried, I’ll call 
my folks and tell them that we’re 
down here. 

Preaey (Nodding): That would make 
me feel better. We shouldn’t have 
been so secretive about coming here. 
If anything happens to us, no one 
will know where to look for us. 

Mapce: Off with you while I make the 
call! (Praay swallows hard and 
exits right slowly. MapaGe uncradles 
desk phone and dials number. There 
is a short pause. She looks at phone 
with annoyance, jiggles receiver, and 
dials number again. After a short 
wait, she returns phone to cradle.) I 
can’t understand it. There’s always 
a night line left open on the switch- 
board downstairs. I can’t get an out- 
side number. The phone’s dead! 
(She stares at phone.) Of course! 
I’ll scoot down to the switchboard 
and hook up the night line. The op- 
erator must have forgotten it. (She 
exits through corridor left. Stage is 
deserted. Slowly, closet door opens and 
GEORGE peers out. Off-stage left, 
ManGeE ts heard pounding on elevator 
door.) Tessie! Tessie! Please close 
the elevator door down there. I want 
the elevator. It won’t run. Please 
close the door! (Hammering con- 
tinues as GEORGE quickly hides in 





closet again. MancGer’s footsteps are 
heard left. She enters.) Now, isn’t 
that like Tessie! She left the ele- 
vator door open downstairs. (Her 
voice shows strains of weakness.) She 
must have left the door open! It 
must have been Tessie! (Suddenly, 
she turns to fire exit.) The fire exit! I 
can get to the switchboard through 
the fire exit! (She races to the door, 
pounds against it furiously. It does 
not budge. She throws her full weight 
against the door, but her effort is un- 
rewarded. Finally, she pauses in 
silence as though trying to discern 
some sound on the opposite side of the 
door. She walks to window center.) 
Five floors down to 


ledge! 


nearest 
(She re- 


the 
Five floors down! 


turns to desk and presses her fists 
against her temples. 
wearily into the chair.) 


She sinks 
Locked in! 
We’re locked in! No, it must be a 
coincidence. It has to be a coinci- 
dence! (She half-turns in her chair, 
stares at fire exit. She returns to her 
normal position.) I can’t fool my- 
self. The fire door is never locked. 
Someone — something has de- 
liberately barricaded the door. Some- 
one who might be waiting outside — 
Peggy! (MAnDGE rises suddenly.) 
How — how am I going to tell her? 
We must find a way out of here! 
There has to be a way out of here! 
(She paces stage.) I must keep calm. 
I—I must think. (She stops sud- 
denly.) ‘The emergency key! The 
key to open the elevator shaft door 
from this floor! If I can get the door 
opened, I can scream until someone 
hears me downstairs. Tessie! She’ll 
hear my scream. She’ll bring the 


car up here! (Hastily, MapGe begins 

to rifle desk drawers.) Where is that 

key? (She continues her search, 
papers falling to the floor in utter con- 
fusion. Her search is fruitless. 
Mapae turns suddenly and faces 
closet door.) Of course! The closet! 
The key is in the closet. (//appily) 
It’s on the hook in the closet! (She 
rushes to closet and puts her hand on 
the knob. As she is about to open the 
door, Praay’s frightened voice is 
heard off-stage right.) 

Preacy (Off-stage): Madge, are you 
talking to someone? (MADGE pauses, 
but she keeps her hand on the door- 
knob.) 

Mapace: It’s all right, Peggy. Don’t 
worry about me. I was just going 
over some things in my mind. 

Pracy (Off-stage): You’re making a 
terrible racket out there. I could 
have sworn that I heard you talking 
to someone. 

Mange: It’s all right, I tell you. Get 
on with your search. 

Peaay (Off-stage): O.K., Madge, but I 
don’t think I'll find anything in 
here. (PEGGy’s voice fades away as 
though she has apparently walked to a 
more confined section of the office. 
ManGE quickly opens the closet door. 
GEORGE lunges forward and grasps 
her. She prepares to scream, but he 
quickly clamps his hand across her 
mouth. He pushes her downstage. 
The ensuing conversation is con- 
ducted in hushed, whispered tones.) 

GrorGE: Don’t scream, Madge. Please 
don’t scream! (Mapae_ struggles 
violently, but GrorGe doesn’t re- 
linquish his hold.) Please believe me. 
I’m here to help you. Don’t you be- 





lieve that? (She nods her head 
silently.) Promise that you won’t 
scream. (She nods again. He un- 
covers her mouth.) 

MapceE (Breathless): George! 
Spaulding! 

GrEorGE (Pointing right): I don’t want 
Peggy to hear us. 

Mance: You’ve been here all the time. 
(He nods muiely.) But why? 

Grorce: I came here for the same 
reason as you. I — I wanted to find 
out what happened to Terry. 

Manage: The police! They’ve been 
looking for you. 

GrorGe (Biiterly): I know. 
why I’ve been hiding. 

ManceE: You’re wrong. They'll think 
that you — 

GroRGE (Quickly): You don’t believe 
that I had anything to do with 
Terry’s death? 

Mance: I don’t know what to think. 


George 


That’s 


GrorceE: Madge! 

MapcGe: Why did you hide? 
haven’t you been home since they 
found Terry? 

GerorcE: I heard about it on the news 
broadcast yesterday morning. You 


Why 


can imagine how I felt. Someone 
right here in the company must have 
killed her. Everyone knows that 
Terry and I were engaged. 

Mapce: Yes — 

GeEorGE: How could I explain that to 
the police? How could I explain 
that we decided that it would be 
better if we waited until I could 
make more money before making 
any plans? Do you think the police 
would have believed me? I didn’t 
know what to do. I couldn’t come to 
work yesterday and I couldn’t stay 


home. I left the house, and I’ve 
been roaming the streets ever since. 

Mance (Softly): I understand. 

GeEorGE: Do you believe me? (She 
nods.) 

MapGce: Did you find anything? Any- 
thing important, I mean? 

GeorGe: Not a thing. (Puts hands 
into pockets) It was foolish to come 
here, I know. If the police thought 
that I was here, they’d fall on me 
like a swarm of locusts. 

ManceE (Suddenly): There’s no way we 
can get out of here. 

Grorce: What? 

ManceE (Nodding): There’s something 
wrong with the elevator door. The 
car won’t run, and somebody’s bar- 
ricaded the fire exit door. 

Gerorce: The fire door locked? That’s 
impossible! That’s how I got up 
here. (Crosses to fire exit and ham- 
mers on door. The door remains 
closed. He returns to Mapas.) I 
don’t get it. The door worked a 
little while ago. 

Mapce (Fearfully): Whoever barri- 
caded the door wanted to make sure 
that Peggy and I wouldn’t leave this 
place — alive! 

GrorGe: Our murderer doesn’t know 
that I’m here, though. That gives 
us an advantage. What are we going 
to do in the meantime? (Mapce 
gestures at her desk.) 

Mapce: We’ve both gone through my 
desk. It’s a cinch that there’s noth- 
ing hidden there. 

Grorce: Did you see Terry up here 
last Thursday? 

Mange: No, I had already gone home. 
She must have gotten here some 
time after that. 





GrorGeE: Mr. Fieldson! 
when you left? 

Manag: Yes, but he didn’t see Terry, 
either. That’s what he told the 
police. 

Georce: Exactly! But it doesn’t mean 
that he told them the truth! Look! 


Was he here 


Someone had a motive for killing 
It wasn’t for robbery, I’m 


Terry. 
sure. 
Manpce: No, we don’t keep anything 

of monetary value up here. 

GerorGeE: Then Terry must have seen 
something or heard something — 
something so dangerous to someone 
— that the murderer couldn’t take 
a chance on letting her get away. 

Mange: I can’t believe that. That 
might mean that Mr. Fieldson — 
(Voice breaks off as GEORGE nods 
silently) No, that’s fantastic! I’ve 
worked for Mr. Fieldson for three 
years. 

GrorGE: That doesn’t prove that he’s 
not capable of murder. 

Mance (Shaking head): You're letting 
your imagination run away with you. 
Mr. Fieldson wouldn’t have a reason 
in the world for killing Terry. No, 
George. I won’t let myself think 
such things. 

GeEorGE: We can’t overlook anyone. 

Mange: But Mr. Fieldson — oh, no! 
There’s one thing that we must find 
out. 

GrorGE: Yes? 

Mapce: We must find out why Terry 
came here Thursday afternoon. 

Georce: I don’t get you. 

Mapae: She must have had a strong 
motive for coming up here. She 
rarely visited my office. I saw her 
every day, of course, but we always 


met in the employees’ lounge. (Mus- 
ing) Did someone call her and invite 
her up here? (GrorGE shrugs.) Or 
did she have a different reason en- 
tirely? I know that it must have 
been an important reason. She was 
scheduled to be off on Friday, and I 
know that she must have been 
anxious to get home. No, she had a 
definite purpose to come to the 
tower floor. (Pounds desk) If we 
could only find that reason — 

GeorGE: Standing around here isn’t 
going to help. We must find a way 
out of this place. 

Manpace (Suddenly): The key! 

GEoRGE: What? 

Mapce: The emergency elevator key! 
It’s in the closet. That was what I 
was looking for when I found you. 
If we can get the shaft door opened, 
perhaps we can attract attention. 

GerorGE (Sardonically): Yes, maybe a 
policeman. 

Mance: Stop talking like that. You 
can’t run away forever. I’m willing 
to help you, however I can, but you 
must surrender to the police. It 
isn’t fair to your folks and it isn’t 
fair to yourself. You’re a bright 
fellow. You have a good future with 
the company. Why, you might head 
the production department some 
day. 

GrEoRGE: My chances aren’t very good 
now. (Pause) But I can’t run away 
forever, and I can’t let you kids be 
kept prisoners up here until Monday. 
(Quickly) Let’s find that key! (They 
walk to closet and open door. GEORGE 
enters the closet.) 

Mapce: It’s on a hook, George. Over 
there — on the left. 





GerorcGeE (From within closet): I got it! 
(He returns, waving key. He is about 
to close the closet door as MapGE 
quickly glances at one of the closet 
shelves.) 

MapceE: Wait a minute, George. 

GrorGE: What is it? 

Mange: I don’t know. There’s some- 
thing up there on the shelf. I’m sure 
that it doesn’t belong to me. (MApDGE 
enters closet and returns with leather 
brief case. She stares at it puzzedly.) 
No, this brief case isn’t mine. I don’t 
think it belongs to Mr. Fieldson, 
either. (They return to desk. MADGE 
places brief case on desk. She rubs her 
fingers across the embossed initials.) 
P. M. (Stops suddenly and snaps 
fingers) Peter Martingale! 

GeorGeE: The old accountant? Now, 
how did his brief case get up here? 
Mance (Slowly): Of course! Terry 
brought the brief case up here. That’s 
why she came here last Thursday. 

GerorGeE: I don’t follow you. 

Mance (Excitedly): Listen! Mr. Mar- 
tingale had lunch in the employees’ 
lounge last Thursday. He forgot his 
brief case when he left. I found the 
brief case, but I knew that I wouldn’t 
see him Thursday afternoon. I gave 
it to Terry and asked her to return it. 

GerorGeE: She couldn’t have given it to 
him on Thursday afternoon. Martin- 
gale took the afternoon off. His 
brother had a bad attack, and he 
was called home. 

Mapce (Brightly): That explains it! 
Peggy told me that Terry had taken 
the brief case to Mr. Martingale’s 
office. She found out that he had 
gone home and she didn’t want to 
leave it there because she was afraid 


that something might happen to it. 

GerorGe (Nodding): That makes sense. 

Mapce (Continuing quickly): Terry 
knew that she wouldn’t be back until 
Monday so she decided that I should 
return the brief case to Mr. Martin- 
gale. 

GerorGeE: So she brought the brief case 
up here and found out that you had 
already left. 

Manpce (Nodding): That’s right, and 
she didn’t want to leave the brief 
case on my desk. She put it in the 
closet for safekeeping. Who knows? 
She might have planned to phone 
me on Friday and tell me where to 
look for it. Oh, George! I’m sure 
that we’re on to something im- 
portant! 

GrorGe: That might be the reason for 
Terry’s coming up here, but it still 
doesn’t tell us who killed her — or 
why! 

Mange (Thoughtfully): I wonder — 
(Peaey enters right suddenly.) 

Peaey: There isn’t a trace of anything 
in that room and — (Stops as she 
sees GeEorRGE) George Spaulding! 
(MADGE waves a hand of assurance.) 

Manpace: Don’t worry, Peggy. It’s all 
right. 

Peeay (7'o Georae): The police are 
looking for you. 

GrorGe: That’s all over now. 
giving myself up. 

Peaay (Hesitantly): Then 
you didn’t kill Terry? 

Manage: Peggy! 

Peacy (Indignantly): 1 don’t know 
whom to trust any more! (Sobs) I’m 
frightened — and I want to go 
home. I’ve had enough of this hor- 
rible place. Please — let’s go home! 


I’m 


— then 





Mapce (Softer): Yes, Peggy, we're 
going to leave now. (7'o GEORGE) 
Take her out to the elevator and 
work on that door. 

GrorGE: What about you? 

Mapace: There’s something I want to 
do — something that I must think 
out alone. I’ll join you in a few 
minutes. 

GeorGe: O.K., but come running 
when we get that door opened. 

PraGy: Is something wrong with the 
elevator? 

Mapce: George will explain everything 
to you. We'll be all right. 

Pray (Smiling half-heartedly) : Madge, 
I wish that I were as brave as you. 
(Tugs at GrorGr’s arm) Let’s get 
out of this place. (They exit left. 
Their footsteps fade in the back- 
ground, creating a hollow, desolate 
effect.) 

Manpce (Slowly): Brave? She called 
me brave! (She shivers slightly and 
returns to the desk. As she sits, she 
focuses the desk lamp upon the brief 
case. She pauses, as though she cannot 
decide whether or not to open the 
brief case. She picks up the brief case 
and opens it.) Empty! (MApDGE is 
about to close the brief case when she 
notices an inner pocket. She quickly 
searches the pocket. She pulls out a 
small packet. She holds the packet to 
the light. While Manae is thus en- 
gaged, the door of the fire exit slowly 
swings outward. Mr. MARTINGALE 
stands in the doorway. He is a slight, 
nondescript man in rather plain at- 
tire. He nods slowly at the sight of 
Maver. She is unaware of his 
presence. MARTINGALE wears black 
gloves and, as he enters, he interlaces 


his nervous fingers. He enters slowly, 
silently and crosses to MapGE’s desk 
as she places the packet aside.) 

MARTINGALE: I see that you found my 
brief case, Miss Milroy. 

Mapae: Oh! (She turns and rises, up- 
setting the chair in her attempt.) Mr.— 
Mr. Martingale! 

MarTINGALE (Hastily): Please! No 
noise! I know that your friends are 
outside trying to get help. 

MapGe: You — you know about that? 

MARTINGALE: Oh, yes! I’ve been out- 
side the fire exit for quite a little 
while. 

Manage: But the door was barricaded. 

MARTINGALE: A necessary precaution, 
I assure you. I didn’t want any 
other intruders to interfere with my 
plans. (Raises a hand of caution) I 
must ask you to be very quiet. 
Don’t make it necessary for me to 
kill your friends, too! 

Mange: You killed Terry? (He nods 
silently.) But why? 

MARTINGALE: There is so little time for 
questions. I—TI didn’t want any- 
one to disturb us tonight. That’s 
why I wedged the elevator door 
downstairs so that the car wouldn’t 
run. That’s why I took the pre- 
caution of disconnecting the night 
line in the switchboard room. 

Mapce: You — you killed Terry! 

MARTINGALE: Another precaution. You 
see, when I left on Thursday, I sud- 
denly recalled that I had forgotten 
my brief case. What a moment of 
uncomfortable horror! Have you 
ever known sheer terror, Miss Mil- 
roy? (She watches him in wide-eyed 
fascination.) Well, it was one for me. 
I had to have that brief case. I came 





back to the office late that afternoon. 
I went to the lounge, but my brief 
case was no longer there. The 
matron was most helpful. She told 
me that you had found it and that 
you had given it to Terry Clayton to 
return to me. Now, you may think 
that I was presumptuous, but I 
couldn’t take the chance of anyone 
examining my brief case. No, indeed! 
It would have ruined — everything! 
(He clenches his fists.) 

Mapee: And — and then? 

MARTINGALE: I came up here to the 
tower offices. I met Terry. She 
didn’t have the brief case. What had 
she done with it? She knew that I 
had been called home because of my 
brother’s sudden illness. What was I 
doing back here? Did she see the 
fright in my eyes? Those are the 


things we shall never know, Miss 
Milroy. 
Mapce: She didn’t have the brief case? 
MartTINnGALE: No, she probably had 


already left it in the closet. She 
might have given me that informa- 
tion, but I couldn’t wait. I couldn’t 
wait! When I walked in here and 
saw her, the exhaustion, the terror of 
the afternoon, overcame me. Had 
she examined my brief case? I 
couldn’t take any more chances. I 
picked up a paperweight and — you 
know the rest. I didn’t want to 
leave Terry out here. I carried her 
into Mr. Fieldson’s office. I knew 
that the cleaning woman would 
reach his office last. Then I looked 
for my brief case. (Stares intently at 
Mapece) You think I’m mad, don’t 
you? 
Mapce: No! 
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MARTINGALE: I see so many things in 
your eyes. I saw all those questions 
in Terry’s eyes. Yes, as I searched 
for the brief case, I realized that I 
had done a terrible thing. I should 
have asked about the brief case be- 
fore I — before I — (Voice trails off) 
But that’s fate, Miss Milroy! (He 
laughs suddenly and clutches Mapvar’s 
arm.) A turn of fate! Have you ever 
realized how our lives are governed 
by little things? (She shakes her head 
in terror.) Perhaps Terry knew 
nothing about me. Perhaps she 
knew — everything! 

Manpae: You’re hurting my arm! 

MARTINGALE (A pologetically): I’m ter- 
rible sorry. I didn’t want to harm 
anyone. 

Mapee (Quickly): But you killed 
Terry? Why, why? What was in the 
brief case? What did you think she 
suspected? (MARTINGALE smiles and 
points to packet on desk.) 

MartTINGALE: That little package. 
Yes, that little package caused it all. 

Manage: I don’t understand. 

MARTINGALE: I can’t believe that, 
Miss Milroy. No, I can’t take 
another chance. (Sighs) It hasn’t 
been easy, living with an invalid 
brother all these years. He’s quite 
wealthy, you know. I have nothing! 
That’s why I decided that he must 
die. I’ve been very cautious! Only a 
little poison every now and then. 

Mapae: Poison? 

MARTINGALE: Yes, for quite some time 
now. Moderate doses, to be sure. 
When the end finally arrives, no one 
must suspect that he died violently. 
No one! 


Mapce (Pointing): That package! 





There’s poison in that package! 

MARTINGALE (Nodding): Most effi- 
cient, I assure you. Little doses 
from one place or another. Never 
enough to cause speculation. Yes, I 
bought that package only Thursday 
morning. Arsenic! Very efficient in 
the destruction of garden pests! I 
put it in my brief case! 

Mapce: Terry would never have sus- 
pected you. I don’t believe that she 
even looked inside the brief case. 

MARTINGALE (Quickly): You looked! 
(MancE lowers her eyes.) No, I told 
you that I was tired of taking 
chances. Very tired. I’m too tired to 
talk any more. (Suddenly, MARTIN- 
GALE grasps MapGeE by the throat. 
She falls against the desk, upsetting 
papers and the lamp. She tries to 
scream. Mr. FIreELDSON and a POLIcE- 
MAN, who carries a gun, enter through 
fire exit. POLICEMAN spins MARTIN- 
GALE around, breaking his hold on 
MapGe. Frevpson places a comfort- 
ing arm around her as POLICEMAN 
subdues MARTINGALE.) 

Manae: Mr. Fieldson! He tried to kill 
me! 

Frevpson: Everything’s going to be all 
right, Madge. (7’o PoticeMAN) Get 
him out of here! 

PoiiceMAN: Right! It’s a lucky thing 
we got your call, Mr. Fieldson. We 
didn’t get here a minute too soon. 
(To MARTINGALE) Come along, you! 
There’s a squad car waiting down- 
stairs. 

Mange (7'0 Po.iceMAN): Here, take 
this, too! (Hands him the packet and 
brief case) There’s poison in that 
package. (PoLICEMAN nods. He col- 
lars MARTINGALE and they leave 


through fire exit.) 

Mapcae: Mr. Fieldson, I was never 
happier to see anyone in my life! 
But, why — how did you know? 

FreLpson: You can thank Tessie for 
it all. 

Manage: Tessie? 

Fretpson (Nodding): She telephoned 
me at my house and said that you 
and Peggy were at the office. Natur- 
ally, she was quite upset because she 
wasn’t sold on the idea of your stay- 
ing in the office with a killer on the 
loose. 

Mance: We were pretty foolish. 

FreLpson: She didn’t want to report it 
to the police because she didn’t want 
to cause any trouble. I dialed the 
night line to speak to you, but there 
was no answer. I spoke to the chief 
operator and she told me that the 
night line was disconnected. That 
did it! I phoned police headquarters 
and instructed them to have a man 
meet me in the lobby. When we 
found that the elevator car was out 
of order, we high-tailed it up through 
the fire stairs. That’s about all. 

Manage: I’m glad that my boss is so 
smart! (Peaay and GErorGE enter 
left.) 

GrorGeE: Madge, the car’s running and 
— (Suddenly) — Mr. Fieldson! 

Fre.pson: Ah, the wandering fugitive! 
(Peaay waves a threatening fist at 
FIELDSON.) 

Peaay: Don’t harm Madge, you fiend! 
You — you’re the murderer! 

FreLpson: You're a little late, Peggy. 
The murderer has been apprehended. 

ManpGe (Sobbing): Mr. Martingale 
killed Terry. 

Grorce: Martingale? 





Preey (7'riumphantly): I knew it! I 
knew it! I never trusted that man. 
There was something about his eyes. 

Mance: Oh, Peggy! You’ve suspected 
everyone in the company of the 
murder! 

Preaay (Offended): A girl can’t be too 
careful these days. 

GerorGE: Then the police aren’t looking 
for me? 

Fre.pson: No, George, but your folks 


ever do this to me again, kids. I’m 
just a tired, old businessman, not 
used to all this excitement! 

Peacy: It’s a promise! 

Mapce: Thanks for everything, Mr. 
Fieldson. 

FreLpson: Don’t thank me. It was 
you who risked your neck. (Sighs) 
But I learned one thing tonight. 

GrorGe: What's that? 

Fre.tpson: If I ever decide to change 


will be terribly glad to hear from you. 

GEORGE: Where’s a phone? 

Preacy: There’s one in the restaurant 
across the street. Which reminds 
me — I’m starved! 

Fre.pson: I think we could all do with 
something. (Wipes brow) But don’t 


the investment company into a de- 
tective agency, I’ll make a fortune! 
I'll have the best staff in town! 
(FLELDSON smiles encouragingly at 
MAnpGE and they all prepare to exit 
left. Curtain.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
KILLER ON THE PRow:L 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. Tessie wears an 
apron and a brightly colored cloth on her 
head. Martingale wears black gloves. 
Policeman wears an officer’s uniform. 


Properties: Pail and scrub mop, ae, ele- 


vator key, brief case, small packet, gun. 


Setting: Madge Milroy’s tower office at the 
National Investment Company. Door 
right leads to President's office. Heavy- 
looking door up left is marked “Fire Exit.”’ 
Another exit, down left, leads to corridor 
and elevator. There should be a sign 
marked “Elevator” pointing in that di- 
rection. Up center is window overlooking 
night scene of a large metropolis. Up right 
is closet used for storage, office supplies, 
etc. Down center are a desk and chair. 
Lamp, telephone and papers are on the 
desk. The set is typical of any modern 
business office. 


Lighting: If possible, the desk lamp should be 
the main source of illumination. Corners 
of set should be hidden in shadows to 
create an eerie, sinister effect. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





A kamily in Space 
A comedy about the solar system 
by Charles Rittenhouse 


Characters 

CHAIRMAN 

PROFESSOR STELLAR 

JEAN 

JOAN 

Jim 

JOHN 

JENNY 

Jor 

LONELY Srar (afterwards the Sun) 

MERCURY 

VENUS 

EartTH 

Mars 

JUPITER 

SATURN 

URANUS 

NEPTUNE 

PLUTO 

CHARLIE, the Comet 

Lapy Space 

THE Prvor 

2 Jer ENGINES 

SettinGc: A schoolroom. 

Av Rise: CHAIRMAN enters with Pro- 
FESSOR STELLAR whom he ushers 
politely to a seat by the desk. Then he 
taps his bell and waits for absolute 
stlence. 

CHAIRMAN: The meeting will now come 
to order. This morning our Science 
Club has a very famous visitor who is 
going to address us. As you know, 
we have been studying about the sun 
and the earth and all that, and some 


> young science students 





of us were pretty puzzled. When 
our teacher heard that Professor 
Stellar was passing through the town, 
she asked him if he would pay us a 
visit. Now, the Professor is a very 
busy man, but he kindly consented 
to come, and I am more than happy 
to welcome him. (Introducing him 
grandly) Professor Stellar! (He sits. 
The class applauds as the PROFESSOR 
rises and comes front. He ts a cheerful 
old man with silver-rim glasses and 
a goatee.) 

Proressor: Thank you, boys and girls, 
thank you. (He looks them over, smil- 
ing.) So you want to learn something 
about the solar system, eh? That’s 
fine, but first I’d like to find out 
what you already know. Who can 
tell me what the solar system is? 
(Hands waving) You, the boy in the 
blue sweater. 

Jim: The solar system is the sun and its 
family of planets. 

ProFressor: That’s a good way to 
describe it — the sun and its family 
of planets. What is a planet? (Hands 
again) The girl with the butterfly 
hair clips. 

JEAN: It’s a world like ours that goes 
around the sun. 

Proressor: A world? Just like ours? 

JEAN: Not exactly, but it’s round. I 
guess it’s more like a star. 

ProFeEssor: What’s the difference be- 





tween a planet and a star? (Hands) 
The boy in the white shirt. 

Joun: A star is a ball of fire burning in 
the sky, just like the sun. A planet 
doesn’t burn. 

Proressor : You know because you live 
on one, eh? 

JOHN: Yes, sir. Planets always move 
around some star. They get their 
heat and light from it. 

Proressor: Very good. How many 
planets are there in the solar system? 

Joun: Nine — the Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, and — (Trying to remember) 

Jor: Mercury, Venus, Uranus — and— 

Joan: Neptune and Saturn. 

Proressor: That’s eight. 
is — 

JENNY (Triumphant): Pluto! 

Proressor: Excellent! You’re such a 
smart class that I’m going to ask you 
a really hard question. How did the 


The ninth 


Earth and the other planets get 


here? How were they made? 
(Silence. A few whispers) You don’t 
know? Well, nobody knows exactly, 
so you’re in good company. But 
this is what some scientists think. 
You watch — (He claps his hands. 
Enter with a rush Lone.y Star to 
center, twirling a red cape. He is fol- 
lowed by the nine PLANETS who stand 
behind him in a line, back to audience, 
in this order, right to left: Puvro, 
SATURN, JuPrreR, VENUS and on the 
other side of LONELY Star, MERcuRY, 
Earta, Mars, Neprune, URANvs. 
They do not move until they are 
“born.” They each carry hidden a 
red ribbon on a stick.) 

Long y (As he enters): Fire! Fire! Fire! 
Fire! (He stands center twirling his 
red cape slowly.) 


Proressor: Once long ago the sun was 
a lonely star. (LONELY STAR bows to 
audvence.) He was just like all the 
other stars, only smaller than most of 
them. All by himself he traveled 
through space — on and on and on, 
whirling round and round — a great 
big lonely ball of fire. There were 
many other stars in the sky, but 
somehow he could never get near to 
them, never any nearer than a mil- 
lion million miles. (LoneLy Srar 
stops twirling his cape, listens, stares 
off.) The only friend Lonely Star 
ever met on his travels was Charlie 
the Comet who came whizzing by 
once every five hundred years. Like 
this... 

CHarLie (Off-stage): Whizzzzz! (He 
comes racing in from left, hissing, and 
circles wildly about LoNELY Srar all 
during the following. He wears flap- 
ping streamers on his arms.) Here I 
am again! Here I am again! Here I 
am again! 

Loney: My goodness, Charlie Comet, 
but I’m glad to see you. 

Craruie: So am I! So am I! So am I! 

Lonety (Trying vainly to follow his 
circlings): Please stop a minute and 
talk to me. You make me dizzy. 
Please, Charlie Comet. 

CHARLIE: Can’t stop now! Can’t stop 
now! Have to be off! Have to be off! 
Whizzzz! (He races off right, hissing.) 

LoneELY: There he goes! Now I won’t 
see him again for 500 years. I do 
wish I had someone to talk to — 
anyone. This is a rotten life. Oh, 
well . . . (He starts gloomily twirling 
his cape. After a pause a girl’s voice is 
heard through a megaphone off-stage. 
We never see her.) 





Space: Hello there! 

LoNnELY (Stops suddenly): My good- 
ness, a voice! 

Space: Hel-lo-o! 

LONELY: Who’s that? 

Space: Me. Just me. 

LONELY (Looking around): Who are 
you? 

Space: I am Lady Space. 

LONELY: Yes, but where are you, Lady 
Space? I can’t see you. 

Space: You can’t see me, but I’m here, 
all right. I’m everywhere. I am 
Space. 

LoneELy: I don’t care who you are, or 
where you are so long as you talk to 
me. Say something more, anything. 

Space: Of course. I want to help you. 

Loney: Then talk, talk! 

Space: That’s what I’ve been planning 
to do for a long time. You see, I’m 
worried about you, Lonely Star. 
What you need is a family. 

LoNnELY: What kind of a family? 

Space: A family of planets. 

LONELY: What are they? 

Space: Planets are pieces of a star. 

LoneLy: Where can I find any pieces 
of a star? The only thing that ever 
comes around here is Charlie the 
Comet. 

Space: You don’t find planets, you pull 
them off. 

Loney: Off what? Show me and I[’ll 
start pulling. 

Space: Off yourself, silly. You’re such 
a big ball of fire, you’d never miss 
a few little flames. 

LoNnELY: What do you think I am, any- 
way? Pulling off pieces of myself! 
Space: You don’t do the pulling. 
Another star does that. 
LoneExy: Not if I can help it. 
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Space: You can’t help it. If another 
star comes near you, he’s going to 
pull off some of your fire whether you 
like it or not. It’s the law. 

LoNnELy: What law, and who says so? 

Space: I say so, and it’s the Law of 
Gravity. 

LONELY (Dismissing it airily): Pooh! 
Never heard of it. 

Space: You’re going to. The Law of 
Gravity is the strongest law in all 
the sky. You see, every star has a 
magic power, the power of pulling. 
When one star crosses the path of 
another, they pull at each other, 
across the sky, hard. 

LoneELy: Sounds crazy to me. 

Space: You'll soon find out it isn’t 
crazy. Sometimes two stars actually 
pull themselves together in an awful 
collision. Sometimes one star pulls 
another all to bits. You’venever heard 
such an explosion as when a star 
blows up in bits. But most of the 
time one of the stars just loses some 
pieces of itself. These are pulled off 
and form planets. 

LONELY: So that’s how it’s done. No, 
thank you! Gravity, explosions, 
pulling off a piece here, a piece there. 
Not on your life! Go talk to some 
other star. 

Space: Well, that’s what is going to 
happen to you, because I say so. 
Good-bye. 

LoneE.Ly: Hey, where are you going? 

Space: To find another star and bring 
him here. 

LONELY (Alarmed): No you're not! 

Space: You wanted people to talk to. 
You’re going to get them. Nine 
of them. Nine little planets all of 
your own. Good-bye. 





LONELY: Hey, come back! (Bellowing) 
Lady Space! Come back! I don’t 
want to blow up! 

Space (Far away): Good luck, and 
don’t worry. 

LONELY (7'0 himself): Don’t worry, she 
says. Don’t worry! (Tearfully) Oh, 
my! Oh, my! (He pantomimes dur- 
ing the following.) 

Proressor (Coming forward): The 
years rolled by, and Lonely Star kept 
whirling on and on through the 
empty sky. Then, one day he noticed 
that one of the far away stars 
seemed to be getting bigger and 
brighter. Yes, another star was com- 
ing nearer — and nearer — 

LONELY (Shrinking in anguish): Do we 
bump, or do we burst? Oh, Lady 
Space, help me! (Sobs) I don’t want 
to blow up. (He hides his face in his 
cape, sobbing. ) 


Proressor: Lady Space did help poor 
Lonely Star, but first the new star 
kept coming nearer —- and nearer — 

LONELY (Gingerly peeping from behind 


his cape): It’s still coming! (With 
a feeble gesture) Go away, you! Go 
away! (He groans and hides his head 
again. Weakly.) Help! Help! 

Proressor: Then, suddenly, the ap- 
proaching star turned off in a differ- 
ent direction. Lady Space had sent 
another star—a third star — and 
this third star was pulling the second 
one away. Lonely Star was saved! 
But just before the star turned away, 
he gave one — big — pull. And — 

LoNELY (Jumping): Waaaa! (Mer- 
cuRY, who has remained perfectly still 
up to now, back to audience, turns 
quickly, and waves his ribbon round 
and round.) 


Mercury (Spinning): Wheeeeee! Pop! 
Look at me! 
Venus: Pop! 
happily.) 
Eartu: Pop! 
happily.) 
Mars: Pop! 
happily.) 
Jupiter: Pop! 
happily.) 
Saturn: Pop! 
happily.) 
NEPTUNE: Pop! 
happily.) 
Uranus: Pop! 
happily.) 
PLuto (With a snarl): Pop! (He waves 
his ribbon happily.) 
Au: Whirl — whirl — whirl! Now 
we are free! (They stop their ribbons.) 
LONELY (Sticking his head out again): 
What’s all that racket? (He listens 
for a moment.) Don’t hear anything 
now. (He looks off after the vanishing 
star.) Say, look at that, would you? 
It’s going away. Yes, sir, it’s going 
away. (Wiping his brow) Phew! 
That was a close one. But say — 
(He starts feeling himself, slowly, all 
over.) Say, I seem to have shrunk. 
What’s happened to I’m 
smaller. (The PLANETS giggle. 
LONELY Srar stiffens, his eyes wide 
with alarm. Then, very slowly he 
looks furtively over his right shoulder. 
The PLANETS on that side grin tm- 
pishly and wave their ribbons at him. 
Still very slowly he peers over his left 
shoulder. The PLANETS there wave 
gleefully. Then staring straight at the 
audience, he slaps his forehead.) Do 
you see what J see? 
Pianets: Hello, Daddy! 


ribbon 


(She waves her 
(She waves her ribbon 
(He waves his ribbon 
(He waves his ribbon 
(He waves his ribbon 


(He waves his ribbon 


(He waves his ribbon 


me? 


(They join 





hands and dance around him, singing.) 
Here we go round our daddy dear, 
Daddy dear, 
Daddy dear, 
Here we go round our daddy dear, 
So early in the morning. Boom! 
(They all sit down in a circle.) 

LONELY (Staring at them with a forced 
smile): Well, well, well! So! So, 
you’re my little — little children, eh? 
(The PLANETS giggle to one another.) 
Hmmm. (7'o audience) I don’t know 
whether I’m going to like this. 
(The PLANETS giggle.) What am I 
going to do with them? (T’he PLAN- 
Ets giggle. LONELY calls out.) Lady 
Space! Lady Space! 

Space (Off-stage as before): Yes? 

LoneELY: Now that I have them, how 
do I get rid of them? 

Space: You can’t. They’re yours for- 
ever. 

PLANETS: Yippee! 

Lone.y: What can I do with them? 
Space: Talk to them. Isn’t that what 
you wanted — someone to talk to? 

Lone y: I didn’t want a lot of kids. 

Space (Carelessly): They'll grow up. 
Their fires will go out, and they'll 
cool off. It will be up to you to keep 
them warm when that happens, Mr. 
Sun. 

Lone.y: What did you call me? 

Space: Mr. Sun. That’s your new 
name now that you’re a father. 

Juprrer (Standing) :' Three cheers for 
Father Sun! Hip — hip — 

Aut: Hurray! (As they finish the cheer- 
ing, JUPITER sits.) 

Mercury (Clapping his hands): Tell 
us a story, Daddy. 

Aut (Chanting): We-want-a-stor-ee — 
we want-a-store-ee. 


Sun (Rapidly going mad): Silence! 

Aut (Shushing one another noisily): 
Ssh — ssh — ssh — ssh. 

Sun (Raising his clenched fists to heaven 
and screaming): Eeeeeee! (The 
PLANETS are silenced by this demon- 
stration and look at him in alarm.) 

Mercury: What’s the matter, Pop? 

Sun (Through set teeth): Good grief! I 
might have known something like 
this would happen. (Calling off again) 
Are you still there, Lady Space? 

Space: I’m always here. 

Sun: Tell me, how long is it going to 
take them to cool off and grow up? 
Space: Millions and millions and mil- 
lions of years. (The Sun gives a howl 
and faints, as CHARLIE THE COMET 
enters with a whiz and a hiss as before.) 

CHARLIE: What’s all this? What’s all 
this? What’s all this? 

PLANETS: Hello there! 

CHARLIE (Running around the circle): 
What’s going on? What’s going on? 
What’s going on? 

Sun (Staggering to his feet): Charlie — 
Charlie — 1 want you to meet (He 
gulps.) my family. Children dear, 
this is Charlie the Comet. 

PLANETS: Pleased to meet you, Uncle 
Charlie. 

CHARLIE (For the first time in his life he 
is brought to a stop. He even speaks 
slowly.): Well, V'll be blowed! I'll be 
blowed! I'll be blowed! How did it 
happen? 

Sun (Morosely): Gravity. 

CHARLIE: What is gravity? 

Sun: Don’t ask me. All I know is it 
works. 

CHARLIE (Shaking his head): Too bad, 
old man. (He starts off again.) 
Have to be off! Have to be off! 





Have to be off! (He exits with a final 
whiz. The PLANETS join hands again 
and dance around the Sun singing.) 

PLANETS: 

Here we go round our daddy dear, 
Daddy dear, 

Daddy dear. 

Here we go round our daddy dear, 
Forever and forever. BOOM! (They 
all sit down as before. The Sun gazes 
into the distance, a broken man.) 

Sun: Forever and forever — boom! 
(The pose is held. The Prorgssor 
rises and comes forward.) 

Proressor: There you are, boys and 
girls. That’s the way I imagine the 
solar system was made. Any more 
questions? 

JEAN: What are the planets like? 

JENNY: Which is the biggest? 

Jim: Is the Earth the biggest, sir? 

Proressor: I think I’ll let them answer 
you. (He claps his hands. The 
PLANETs rise and take their original 
positions, the Sun stepping into line 
between Venus and Mercury.) Let’s 
start with the one we know best, our 
own Earth. 

Eartu (A_ self-satisfied girl, stepping 
forward a pace): Good morning, boys 
and girls. Everybody knows me, so 
there’s not much sense in my telling 
you my name and all that, but — 

Jurirer: Anyway she hasn’t any 
name. (//e snickers in his sleeve.) 

Eartna (A bit annoyed): No, I haven’t a 
real name like Jupiter here and the 
rest of them, but then I am called 
The Earth or The World, as you all 
know, and that’s good enough for 
me. But even if I haven’t any name, 
I’m still the most important mem- 
ber of the family. 
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Tue Rest (Outraged): Hey! 

Eartu: I am, too. I’m the only one 
that has any human life. The rest of 
you are too cold or too hot or too 
something. Nobody could live on 
you. (Smugly) I’m just right. 

Juprrer (Irritatingly) : Somebody asked 
if you were the biggest planet. Go 
on, tell them. 

Eartu (Reluctantly): Well, no — I’m 
one of the smallest, really. (With an 
illustrative gesture) I’m only 25 thou- 
sand miles through my middle. 

Juprrer (With a flat-handed gesture of 
scorn) : That’s nothing. 

Eartu: All of us travel around the Sun, 
and it takes me 365 days to make the 
trip. 

Jupirer: That’s nothing either. 
takes me 12 years — 12 years! 
Eartu: Oh, take your old twelve years, 
Jupiter. Who cares? (Steps back) 
Mercury (A small boy coming for- 
ward): Well, I make the trip in only 
88 days. They call me Mercury be- 

cause I travel so fast. 

Juprrer: You don’t travel so fast. You 
haven’t so far to go, that’s all. 

Mercury: Want to race? 

Juprrer (Wearily): Not now. Get on 
with your story. 

Mercury: You see, I’m nearest to the 
Sun, which makes me the hottest of 
the planets. Am I hot! Sizzle, sizzle, 
sizzle and a — (He gives a whistle.) 
I am also the smallest of the family, 
half the size of the Earth, but then 
size isn’t everything. (Jo Venus) 
Next — (During the preceding speech 
Venus has been arranging her hair 
with the aid of a hand mirror.) 

Venus: Just a second. 

Jupiter: Come on, you look beautiful. 


It 





Venus: There! (A final pat) My name 
is Venus. Everybody admires the 
way I shine low down in the sky just 
after sunset. 

Jupirer: Everybody, including your- 
self. 

Sun: Now, that’s enough, Jupiter. 
Mind your manners before strangers. 

Juprrer: O.K., Pop. 

Venus: No telescope has ever seen my 
face, because I keep it hidden behind 
thick clouds. 

Jupirer: Thank goodness! 

Sun (Thundering): Silence! 

JuprreR (Cowed): Yes, Father. 

Venus (To her father): That’s right, 
shut him up. You’d think he owns 
the whole sky, the way he talks. 

Sun: Now, now, don’t quarrel, my 
child. 

Venus: Can I help it if I’m pretty? 
(Juprrer chokes on a_ suppressed 
laugh.) 

Sun (More sternly): Continue, daugh- 
ter — and don’t be so vain. 

Venus (Tossing her curls): I'm about 
the same size as the Earth, but I am 
much nearer the Sun. It takes me 
only 225 days to make the round 
trip. I am named after the most 
beautiful of all goddesses, Venus, 
goddess of love. So there! (She steps 
back after making a face at JUPITER 
who makes one right back.) 

Mars (Advancing): I am the planet 
that shines red in the sky. (Fiercely) 
Red as blood — and I am named 
after Mars, fierce Mars, god of war 
and bloodshed. 

Jupirer: Just call him Butch. 

Mars (Gives a glare at his brother, and 
continues): Though I’m little, I’m 
afraid of no one, for I am hard and 


tough as a soldier. (Pointing his re- 
marks at Juprrer) No, sir — I’m 
afraid of no one. 

Jupirer (Yawns): Ho hum! 

Mars (To him fiercely): That goes for 
you, too. 

JupireR: You little babies! You make 
me laugh. Why, you’re no bigger 
than the point of a pin beside me. 
(With a roar) For I am Jupiter the 
Giant! Look at me! Takea thousand 
planets the size of the Earth, roll 
them all into one ball, and I could 
swallow them whole — swallow 
them whole. 

Eartu (Controlling her temper): Now, 
just a minute, there. You may be a 
thousand times bigger than I am, 
but what use are you? Answer me 
that. What use are you? 

JUPITER (Swelling with rage): What do 
you mean? 


EartH: Does anything grow on you? 
Any plants or animals? 

JupiTeR: Who wants a lot of plants and 
animals crawling all over him? No, 
not me! I want to be by myself and 


sail around the Sun. Anyway, I’m 
too cold. (Proudly) Why I'd freeze 
any animal to death who came 
within a million miles of me. That’s 
the kind of a fellow J am — huge 
and freezing and fierce and alone! 

Eartu: Exactly! A great, big, frozen 
lump of uselessness! 

Jupirer: Why, you! If you weren’t a 
girl, ’'d — 

Sun: That will do, children. 

Juprrer: She can’t get away with that. 

Sun (Angrily): I said, that will do! 
(JUPITER growls and steps back into 
line.) Saturn, you’re next. 

Saturn (A fall girl): I am the last 





planet you can see with the naked 
eye. I am the strangest of all, for I 
am Saturn, the planet who wears 
three rings. That is what I look like 
through a telescope. (She points to 
a picture which the Proressor has 
taken from the desk and displayed.) 
No boy or girl could live on me, for 
my air is poison. If anyone tried to 
walk on me, he would sink right in 
and vanish in cold, cold ooze. Stay 
away from me! (Kerily) Stay away 
from me! (She returns to her position.) 

Uranus (Stepping forward): Uranus. 

NEPTUNE (Stepping forward): Neptune. 

ToGerHER: We are the heavenly twins. 

Uranus: We are so far away. 

NeEptuNnE: That we can’t be seen. 

TocetTueEr: Except through a big tele- 
scope. 

Uranus: We are much bigger than the 
Earth. 

NEPTUNE: We are made of gas — 

ToGETHER: Just two big spheres of gas, 
billions of miles away from the Sun. 

Uranus: If you think Jupiter is cold — 

Neptune: Or if you think Saturn is 
cold — 

ToGeTuHeER: Just you visit us! 

Neprune: Neptune. 

Uranus: Uranus. 

TocerHer (Shivering): 
(They go back.) 

Piutro (Creeps forward wickedly, and 
speaks in a hollow voice): Now it’s my 
turn. Gloomy Pluto! Gloomy Pluto! 
The farthest planet, and the da — 
arkest! I am so far away from the 
Sun that he seems no bigger than a 
little star to me, and lights me not at 
all. On me all is black — blacker 
than a grave — blacker than a hun- 
dred midnights. For I am dead — 


Brrrrrrrrrr! 
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dark and distant and dead. Gloomy 
Pluto! I am named after the black 
god of Hell! (He gives a maniacal 
laugh.) 


Juprrer (7'o audience): Don’t be scared 


of him. He thinks he’s a bogey- 
man, but he’s really just a little fel- 
low and couldn’t hurt a flea. 

Piuto (In his own piping voice): | 
could so. I can scare the daylights 
out of anybody. Why, I even scare 
the daylights out of myself. (PLAN- 
Ets laugh boisterously.) 

Proressor (Coming forward with a 
laugh): Thank you, thank you all. 
We have enjoyed your little demon- 
stration very much. (Je leads the 


class in applause as the PLANETS 
dance off.) 
PLANETS (As they go): Good-bye, all. 
Crass: Good-bye! Good-bye! 
Proressor: Now, any further ques- 


tions? I have time for just one more. 

Jr: Only one? Aw, gee! 

Joun: We’re having fun. 

Joan: Please, sir, Jenny has a question. 

Proressor: Yes, Jenny? 

JENNY: Professor Stellar, how long 
would it take to fly from the Sun to 
the farthest planet? I’d like to take 
that trip. 

Proressor: You couldn’t do it. If you 
started from the Sun, you would be 
burnt to a crisp. 

Jenny: Let’s pretend I won’t. I want 
to start from the Sun and fly past all 
the planets. 

Proressor (Smiling): How do you 
propose to travel? 

Jenny: I want to travel in comfort. 

Proressor: Do you realize that to 
journey even the little distance from 
the Earth to the Moon you would 





have to cram yourself into the cone 
of a fiery rocket? And that rocket 
would have to go 25,000 miles an 
hour. If it didn’t, the Earth’s 
gravity would pull it right back. 
That wouldn’t be very comfortable. 

JENNY (Doubtfully): No. 

Proressor: If you wanted to travel 
from Earth to one of the planets, 
you might have to transfer from the 
rocket to a spaceship, and do it on a 
little satellite, way out in freezing 
space. 

JENNY: This is just pretend. I want to 
sit back in a nice big jet airliner and 
look at the stars — all the way. 

Proressor: How fast do you want to 
go? 

JENNY: Oh, about 500 miles an hour. 
That’s fast enough for me. 

Proressor: From the Sun to Pluto, 
eh? We'll see what we can do. (He 
claps his hands. The Pi.or and two 
Jer ENGINES enter, the latter unroll- 
ing a long scroll that shows the planets 
in the order of their distance from the 
Sun. The Piwor carries a model jet 
plane.) A plane that travels 500 
miles per hour would take about two 
days to fly all around the world. 
Are you sure that’s fast enough? 

JENNY: I have lots of time. 

Proressor: Very good. Are you 
ready, Pilot? 

Prior: All set, sir. 

Proressor: Then, blast off! (The 
Por places his plane over the Sun. 
The ENGINEs makes noises imitating a 
plane.) 

Pitot: We'll pretend that this plane 
starts from the Sun on the very day 
you were born. (He “takes off”’ very 
slowly, with accompanying noises 


from the EnatnNgs.) Now you're one 
year old—two years old —three years 
—four years —five—six. There! We’re 
just getting to Mercury, and you’re 
going to school for the first time. 
Remember, that day in Grade One? 
Let’s travel on. Seven years — 
eight years — nine — ten — eleven— 
twelve — thirteen — fourteen — 
fifteen. What’s that down there? 
Yes, sir, it’s Venus. You're fifteen 
years old now, and in high school. 
On we go! My, how time flies! (One 
ENGINE develops a little trouble.) 
Oh-oh! That No. 2 engine is cough- 
ing a bit. Thank goodness, here’s the 
Earth and a good landing field. 
Down we go. (The plane stops with a 
final sputter.) 

JeAN: Please, Mr. Pilot, how old are 
we now? 

Pitor: You’ve just come of age. 

JEAN: You mean 21 years old? 

Pitot: That’s right. You’re beginning 
to think of getting married. 

Jean: Not me. 

Pitot (Laughs): We’re off again. (The 
sound accompaniment from the EN- 
GINES ts renewed.) 22 — 25 — 28 
— 30 years old. Now we’re passing 
Mars and you’ve discovered your 
first grey hair. And here comes 
middle age. 40 years — 50 — 60 — 
Look out for your rheumatism here, 
— it’s getting pretty cold. 70 years 
— 80 — 90 — 100. You're so old 
now you have your picture in all the 
papers. 110 years — There’s Jupiter 
— and you’re dead. Too bad. On 
we go, dead or alive. Come on there; 
speed up a bit or we'll never make 
it. (The ENGtnEs sharpen the pitch 
of their humming accompaniment.) 





That’s better; now we're traveling. 
Whoops! There goes Saturn. 200 
years — 300 — 350 — 400 years. 
Now we’ve passed Uranus and are 
heading for Neptune. 500 years. 
(One of the ENatnzs begins to sputter.) 
Now listen, you, don’t be silly. 
There’s not a landing field within a 
billion miles. You have to go on 
whether you sputter or not. 

lst Enorne: But, boss, I’m tired. 
500 years! 

Prior: It’s 600 now. (Suddenly) Hey, 
watch out there! We almost hit 
Neptune. (The plane zooms franti- 
cally away, then rights itself.) Now, 
tend to business. Say! Do you see 
what I see? There’s Pluto! At last, 
at last, at last! All out for Pluto! 
All out for Pluto! (The plane comes 
in wheezing and puffing. After a final 
gasp and blow, the ENatnes start 
fanning themselves.) Quite a journey, 
eh, Professor Stellar? How long did 
we take? 

ProFEssor: 889 years. 

Pitot: What’s the mileage? My 
speedometer gave out a while back. 

Proressor: 350 billion miles! 

Pmor: That must be a record. 
rubs his hands proudly.) 

Proressor: Nonsense! As Jupiter says, 
(Repeating the gesture JurrTER made) 
“That’s nothing.” 

Prior: What do you mean, nothing? 

Proressor: Suppose we'd asked you 
to travel on to the nearest star. Do 
you know how long it would have 
taken you? 


(He 


Prior: No, but I’m game. 

Proressor: At 500 miles an hour 
you’d have to travel for 5 million 
years. 

Prior (Stunned): 5 million years! 

Proressor: That’s only to the nearest 
star. Don’t ask me how long it would 
take to fly to the farthest star. I get 
dizzy just thinking about it. 

Prtor (With a yawn): Guess I'd better 
be getting back. It’s been a long 
trip. 

Proressor (Consulling his watch): Yes. 
It’s getting late. (Turning to the 
class) Well, boys and girls, I hope 
you’ve enjoyed yourself. (He sud- 
denly notices that the class is asleep.) 
My goodness! They’re all asleep. 
(Going to the CHAIRMAN and shaking 
him) Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman! 

CHAIRMAN (Mumbling in his sleep): 
20 years — 30 years — 40 years — 
50 years — (And so on till end of 
play.) 

Proressor: That trip to Pluto was too 
much for them, I guess. (He takes 
out a handkerchief and places it over 
the CHAIRMAN’S face. The ENGINES 
have rolled up their scroll.) There! 
That will keep the flies away. Now 
let’s go before they wake up and ask 
any more questions. (They all tip- 
toe out, saying “Ssh! Ssh!’’) 


THE END 


Based on Children of the Sun, a play published in the 
April, 1946, issue. 
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Scheherazade 
by May Lynch 


Characters 
SCHEHERAZADE 
ScHAHRIAH, the Sultan 
NUTMEG 
PoPpPpYSEED 
Lorus Pera. 
DINAZADE, sister of Scheherazade 
Royat Cook 
PAGE 
{XECUTIONER 
SEAMSTRESS 
ATTENDANTS 

Scene | 

Time: Long, long ago. 

Serrina: The throne room of the palace 
of the Sultan. 

Ar Rise: Nutmec and PoppyskeEbD are 
dusting throne. 

Lotus Perrau (Off-stage): Nutmeg! 
Poppyseed! Nutmeg! Poppyseed! 
(Enters) Oh, there you are. I hope 
your work is all finished. Are you 
ready to greet the new queen? 

Poppysgep: Yes, Lotus Petal, we are 
trying to memorize her name. 

Nurmec: I have it down in my mind 
now. Scheherazade. (Slowly) Sche- 
he-ra-zade. 

Poppyseep: I’l] never learn it, Lotus 
Petal. Let me try — Sche-heard-a — 
what? 

Nurmea: No, no. Listen. Sche-he-ra- 
zade — zod — zod. Like “I am 
zod when Lotus Petal catches me 
napping instead of dusting.” 

Poppysrep: Well, I am zod. Every 


maids 


day I must learn a new name. Each 
day the name is harder. 

NuTMEG: Queens, queens, queens! 
Every day there is a new one on the 
throne. Let me see — I think today 
makes 435 queens. 

Poppyskep (To herself): Sche-he-ra- 
zade. Sche-herazade. Poor thing. 
She will die just as the others have 
died. Chop, chop, chop, and off 
rolls her pretty little head. 

Nutmec: The royal executioner has 
already worn out several hatchets. 
They say he really has an ax to 
grind. 

PoppysEED: Lotus Petal, you have 
been around here so long. Don’t 
you think our grand and supreme 
ruler, commander-in-chief of twenty- 
one kingdoms (Pause) is a bit — 
well — strange? 

Lorus Prerat (Jumps): Shhhhh! Never 
say that! The walls have ears and 
keyholes have big, big eyes. 

PoppysEED: Say “yes,” Lotus Petal, 
or I shall think 7 am the one who 
is crazy. 

Lorus Prerau (Whispers): One might 
say (Pauses and looks around), one 
might say (Pause) he is eccentric. 

Nurmea: Eccentric! 

Lorus Perau: Shhhhh! 

Nutmec: Eccentric! 
head! Eccentric! 
enters.) 

Sramstress: Needles and pins, needles 


Off with her 
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and pins, when the Sultan marries, 
the trouble begins. 

Lorus Pera: What’s the trouble, 
Royal Seamstress? 

Seamstress: Trouble? Trouble? How 
would you like to make a wedding 
dress every day for 435 days? I 
can’t see straight. (She ezits.) 

Nutmeac: Our Sultan is only eccentric. 

PoppysEeeD: He’s a wicked, mean old 
man. 

Nutmec: He’s a bad old man, all 
right. 

Lotus Pera (Closing door and looking 
secretive): When you are as old as I, 
Poppyseed and Nutmeg, you will 
find there are reasons for everything. 

PopprysEED: Reasons for everything? 
Then explain his theory of decapi- 
tation. 

NurmeG: That means chopping off 
somebody’s head. 

Lorus Perat: I know, I know. 

PopprysEED: Go ahead and explain it, 
Lotus Petal. 

Lotus Pera: Well, his Majesty, the 
grand and supreme ruler and com- 
mander-in-chief of twenty-one king- 
doms, was once a happy man. He 
was a handsome, young prince in 
the days of my mother, Fig Blossom. 
However, he married a wicked young 
woman who treated him ever so 
badly, and because of this harsh 
treatment, he hates women! 

Nutmec: Really? All women? 
holds her neck.) 

Lorus Pera: “All women are evil,” 
said the unhappy, once-happy 
prince, and he decided that no 
woman would ever be able to make 
him unhappy again. So he thought 
of this plan. 


(She 


PoppysEED: What plan? 

Lotus Prrau: Every day wedding 
bells would ring out, to be heard far 
and wide in the kingdom. 

Nutmec: How romantic. 

Lotus Pera: But every day he would 
choose a different bride. Then the 
day after the wedding, the bride 
would have to appear before the 
Royal Court Advisor. 

Nutmec: What for? 

Lotus Perrat: To be beheaded royally, 
of course. All the brides are daugh- 
ters of nobles. 

PoprysEED: But (Slowly) Sche-he-ra- 
zade is the daughter of the Court 
Advisor! 

Lotus Prrau: Alas, all the nobles’ 
daughters have been used up. 

NurmeG (Holding neck): How many 
women are there in the kingdom? 

Lotus Pera: If the Court Advisor 
fails to have the queen beheaded, 
he himself will be beheaded. (Cook 
enters.) 

Cook: Lotus Petal, you must come 
help me. Please come help me. 
I’m having trouble with the wedding 
cake makers. They’re all going on 
strike. They say they are sick of 
making wedding cakes. Can’t you 
lend me some of your maids to mix 
the icing? 

Nurmec: Let us help, Lotus Petal. 
We love to lick the bowls. 

Lorus Pera: Very well, if you are 
sure the dusting is done. 

Coox: Have you heard the news? 
The new queen is the daughter of 
the Court Advisor — and the 
second cook’s brother knows the 
page who heard that she volunteered 
to marry the Sultan! 





PoppysEED: She must be a sorceress! 
How exciting! Only a witch would 
dare to marry our (Whispers) ec- 
centric Sultan. 

NurmeGc: The Court Advisor has 
another daughter. That makes 436. 
(Holds neck) Who will be next? (All 
exit.) 

CURTAIN 
**x* * * 
SCENE 2 

Time: Later the same day. 

Serrina: The same. 

At Rise: PaGe enters. 

Pace: Make way for his Majesty, 
Schahriah, supreme ruler and com- 
mander-in-chief of twenty-one king- 


doms. (SuLran enters, bows to 


audience, ascends throne chair.) Make 
way for her Majesty, Scheherazade, 
royal bride of his Majesty, grand 
and supreme ruler of twenty-one 


kingdoms. 
bows 
chatr. 


(Enter SCHEHERAZADE, 

to audience, ascends throne 

ATTENDANTS enter. They bow 
before the royal pair, take places 
around throne.) 

ATTENDANTS: Hail to the 
Hail to his beautiful bride! 

Suttan (Turning to SCHEHERAZADE): 
Ah, my dear, you are by far the 
most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen. No wonder our royal subjects 
stare and stare at you. They have 
never seen such a fair queen. 

SCHEHERAZADE: Surely, my husband 
exaggerates. 

SuuTan (Aside): What a beauty! How 
sad that she must leave this world. 
(Turning to SCHEHERAZADE) Some 
trinkets for my bride. (He gives her 
a box of jewelry.) 

SCHEHERAZADE: How lovely! 


Sultan! 


(She 


holds wp the gems.) I’ve heard of 
such wonderful gems, but I’ve never 
seen any like these! (She begins to 
weep.) 

Suttan (Concerned): Why do you 
weep, my precious one? ‘These are 
for you to wear. Pray do not weep 
tears that are bigger than these 
diamonds. 

ScHEHERAZADE: I weep, dear husband, 
because I am homesick for my dear 
little sister, Dinazade. We have 
never been separated before. 

SutTan: Page! Page! Dispatch a royal 
messenger and bring back the second 
daughter of the Court Advisor. My 
bride must be happy (He sighs. 
Aside) for a little while. (Coox 
enters.) 

Cook (Bows before SuLTAN): The royal 
wedding cake is prepared, your 
toyal Highness, but I fear that 
there will be none tomorrow. The 
royal kitchen is on strike. 

SuuLraAn: On strike? How silly! Why 
are they striking? 

Cook: They are tired of making wed- 
ding cakes, your Highness. Today 
was the four-hundred-and-thirty- 
fifth. They want to make dough- 
nuts or pies or tarts or something 
different. 

SCHEHERAZADE: Tarts! Tarts! Id 
love some tarts! Let’s have tarts 
tomorrow and doughnuts next day 
and pie day after that! (Suuran 
stares straight ahead. Court begins 
to whisper and shake heads sadly.) 

SuLTAN: Very well — er — tarts! 
Make tarts! (zit Cook. Paacg 
enters.) 

Pace: The daughter of the Royal 





Court Advisor and sister to the royal 
bride, Dinazade. (Enter DinazapeE. 
She runs to SCHEHERAZADE and em- 
braces her.) 

ScHEHERAZADE: Dear little sister, I was 
beginning to think we would never 
see each other. 

DrnazaveE: I thought we’d never put 
our heads together again. 

SCHEHERAZADE (70 Suivran): Dear 
husband, before we depart for our 
marriage supper, may I take some 
moments of your time? I’d like to 
tell my little sister a story. I usually 
do before bedtime. 

Suttan (Nodding): Of course, of 
course, but isn’t she big for bed- 
time stories? 

SCHEHERAZADE: None are too old and 
none are too young. Come, little 
one, sit at my feet. 

Once upon a time there was a 


fisherman who was too poor to get 


food for his wife and sons. The 
waters would yield no fish, and be- 
cause he did not want the gods to 
think him greedy, he would cast his 
net only four times. His sons argued 
this point, but the fisherman wanted 
to please the gods. However, one 
day he was about ready to go home, 
when there appeared on his line a 
copper vessel. On it was the seal of 
Solomon. He opened it quickly with 
his knife and out came a genie. 
“Prepare to die,’ said the genie. 
“You may be granted one favor be- 
fore you die.” “Well,” said the fish- 
erman, “I want you to answer one 
question.” “Anything,” said the 
genie. ‘Were you really in this 
vessel?”’, asked the man. “Of 
course,” said tle genie. “I don’t 


believe it. You must prove it. Let 
me see you get back into the vessel.” 
So, of course, the genie - 
Dinazade! Oh, my precious little 
sister, you are already asleep. Ill 
have to finish the tale another time. 
(She yawns, stretches.) I’m tired and 
sleepy, myself. (She falls asleep.) 

Suuran: On, dear, just when the story 
was getting interesting. You don’t 
suppose the genie got back into the 
vessel, do you? Scheherazade! Wake 
up! (He shakes her, but she sleeps 
on.) Oh, dear, I'll have to wait 
until tomorrow to hear how the 
fisherman makes out. 

Pace: But, sir, you are committed to 
leave early in the morning for the 
twelfth kingdom inspection. 

Suutran: So? I'll hear the end of the 
story tomorrow night. 

PaGeE: Is not the royal queen to be 
beheaded? 

Sutran: Summon the Court Advisor 
and Royal Executioner. Her death 
must be postponed. 

CURTAIN 
*_*es *& *& * 
SCENE 3 

Time: A month later. 

Serrine: The same. 

Ar Rise: SCHEHERAZADE 1s talking to 
SULTAN. 

ScHEHERAZADE: And so, Aladdin mar- 
ried the princess and took her to 
live in the palace the genie of the 
lamp had given him. (PAGE enters 
and bows before SULTAN.) 

Sutran: Haven’t I told you to never, 
never interrupt me when I am listen- 
ing to the stories of Scheherazade? 
You have done so six times this 
month. 








Paae: Sir, there is trouble in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth kingdoms. 
They have sent for you. 

Suutan: Tell them to settle their own 
troubles. My place is at the side 
of my wife. (Cook enters.) 

Coox: Your Royal Highness 

SuuTan: Be off! How shall I find out 
what happened to Aladdin? 

Cook: Your Highness, the kitchen 
help is on strike again. 

SuuLTan: Again? Why? 

Cook: They claim that everyone in 
the palace is allowed to listen to the 
stories of the queen except them. 
They are always cooking and they 
never hear about Ali Baba or the 
Enchanted Horse or —- or — 

Suttan: Hm — how do you know 
about these tales? Who has been 
carrying tales? (He looks around the 
court.) 


Coox: Your Highness, I listened at the 


keyhole. My specialty was always 
wedding cakes, but lately, I have 
had nothing to do. (Nurmec and 
PoprysEED enter and bow before the 
SULTAN.) 

Nutmec: It’s partly our fault, your 
Royal Highness. Since the arrival 
of our worthy and lovely queen, we 
have had nothing to dust. We've 
been sitting here with the rest of 
the court listening to these mar- 
velous stories. 

PopryseeED: She must know a thousand 
and one of them, your Royal High- 
ness. We love to hear them, and 
we wanted everyone to hear them — 

NutMeG: So we told the royal cook 
to listen at the royal keyhole. 

Porppyseep: We didn’t think you’d 
mind. You have become so kind 


and such a wonderful ruler. Every- 
one in the whole kingdom loves you 
now. (EXECUTIONER enters.) 

Executioner (Bowing): I am _ the 
Royal Executioner, your Highness. 
I’ve thrown away my royal hatchet 
and have made a beautiful garden 
where the queens used to be be- 
headed. Anybody in the kingdom 
will help me dig and plant and carry 
sod because they are so happy about 
the change in policy around here. 
(SEAMSTRESS enters carrying two 
robes.) 

Seamstress: I’m the Royal Seam- 
stress, your Highness. Since the 
new queen has been telling stories, 
we’ve been able to get all the palace 
mending done. That hasn’t hap- 
pened in years because we were 
always stitching wedding dresses. 
You’ve made everyone so happy, 
your Royal Highness, we’ve fash- 
ioned new robes for you both. 
(Presents robe to each.) 

DINAZADE: Come, come, sister. Tell 
us the rest of the story or we shall 
never get on to the next one. 

SuuLraN: First I must make a procla- 
mation. I hereby make my promise 
and give my sacred word that there 
shall be no more beheadings any- 
where in the twenty-one kingdoms. 
We shall live always in peace and 
happiness as we have been since 
Scheherazade has come to the throne. 
She is wise and good and has melted 
a wicked old heart. 

Covurr (Rises): Hail to the Sultan, 
Schahriah! Hail to the beautiful 
Scheherazade! (Curtain) 

THE END 


(Production Notes on page 7 /) 





The Big Difference 


by Herbert Ravetch 


Characters 
Bos 
Don 
FRANK 
PHYLLIS 
GLORIA 
8 CLuB MEMBERS 


ScENE 1 

Tre: The present. 

Serrine: The stage is divided into two 
parts. At extreme right is a playroom. 
At left is a meeting room. 

At Rise: The left side of the stage is 
dark. Bos, Don, and FRANK are 
huddled around a battered short wave 
set. Bors and Don are wearing ear- 
phones. FRANK is turning the dial. 

Bos: Hold it! Don’t move the dial! 

+ (Silence) 

FRANK: Do you hear anything? 

Bos: No, I just thought I did. 

Don: Try another station. 

FRANK: We’ve been trying for almost 
an hour. Is there anything inside of 
this box? Maybe it’s empty and we 
just think it’s a short wave set. 

Bos: It’s a short wave set. 

Don: We heard something before, 
didn’t we? 

Frank: You mean we almost heard 
something. 

Bos: Almost is better than nothing, 
isn’t it? Turn the dial. 

Frank (Turning): I don’t know why 
we even fool with this thing. We'll 
have enough money to buy that 


second-hand set in about three more 
We only need ten more 


weeks. 
dollars. 

Bos and Don: Shhh! (Silence) 

FRANK: Do you guys have something? 
(Pause. Bos and Don’s faces light 
up.) Hey, what do you have? Let 
me hear. 

Bos (Motioning him away): It’s very 
faint — be quiet. 

FRANK: Must be a long way off. 

Don: Maybe Japan or Australia. 

Bos: Wait! I have it. Somebody’s 
talking. 

Don: Yes — yes — 

Frank: Yes? Yes? 

Bos (Repeating) : “Remember, it’s time 
again to give to your local Red 
Cross. They need your help as never 
before.” 

Don: They have the Red Cross in 
Japan, too! 

FRANK: How come it’s in English 
then? 

Don: Must be Australia. 

Bos: Shhh. He’s talking again. ‘This 
is station KNX, coming to you from 
Los Angeles.” 

FraNK: Los Angeles! But we’re in Los 
Angeles. We could hear that on the 
living room radio. 

Don: We heard something, didn’t we, 
and you said the set wouldn’t work. 

FRANK (T'00 exasperated to argue): I tell 
you if this goes on much longer, I’ll 
hold up the bank for the last ten 
dollars. 





Bos: Just be patient and turn the dial. 
(FRANK, resigned, turns dial. A mo- 
ment later, there is a knock at the 
door.) 

Don: Hey — there’s something! 

Bos: You’re right. I hear it, too, but 
very muffled. 

Don: Of course. Very far away. 
(FRANK’sS mouth falls open in amaze- 
ment. Knocking starts again.) 

Bos: There it is again. Say, I know 
what that is— Africa. Jungle drums. 
(Nudges Don) Hear it? 

Don: Sure, jungle drums. Now if we 
can only figure out what they’re 
saying. 

FRANK: You guys are batty. There’s 
someone at the front door. 

Bos: Oh — well, answer it. (FRANK 
opens door and PHy.uis and GLORIA 
enter, wearing Red Cross arm bands.) 

Puy.uis: Are your folks home, Bob? 

Bos: No, they’re out tonight. Beat it, 
we’re busy. 

Guoria: If they’re not here, we can 
talk to you. It’s very important. 
Don: Are you supposed to be nurses 

or something, with those arm bands? 

Frank: You know what those are; 
they’re collecting for the Red Cross. 

Guoria: That’s right. We're seeing 
everyone on this block. 

Bos: I told you, my folks aren’t home. 

Puyiuis: We're not talking about 
your folks. We’re talking about you. 

Don: Us? We gave at school already. 

GuoriA: I know you did, but you 
didn’t give very much. 

PuHy.uis: You can afford to give more. 

Bos: How do you know we can? 

PHYLLIS: Everyone on the block knows 
that you fellows are saving for that 
short wave set. The three of you 


must have fifty dollars by now. You 
can afford to give some of that. 

Frank: I don’t think you know how 
long we’ve been saving. 

Don: Almost eight months, and in 
three more weeks, it’s ours. 

Bos: Go talk to somebody else. We're 
not interested. 

GuiortA: Five dollars wouldn’t make 
that much difference. 

Bos: Five dollars. You’d be lucky to 
get one. 

Puy.uis: You'd be lucky to give one — 
lucky that you’re fortunate enough 
to have a dollar to give. 

Frank: A dollar wouldn’t make any 
difference. I read that they need 
millions. 

Goria: It would make a difference. 
It would make a big difference. Even 
a dime or a quarter is important — 
if that’s all you can afford to give. 

Puy.uis: When everyone gives, those 
nickels and quarters do add up to 
millions. 

FRANK: I never thought of it that way. 

Bos: Neither did we. So we’ll think 
about it. Now scram. There’s an 
important program coming in from 
Tibet and we don’t want to miss it. 

Guoria: You mean that radio’s more 
important than the Red Cross? 

Don: It is to us. 

Puy.uis: Aren’t you going to do any- 
thing? 

Bos: We can’t until you leave. 

Guoria: You know something? If 
there were a Do-Nothing Club or 
something called the Organization 
for Doing Bad Deeds you’d be the 
president. 

Puyuuis (7'o FRANK and Don): Both 
of you would be vice-presidents. 








Goria: People need help desperately 
and all you can think of is your 
short wave set. (PHYLLIS and GLORIA 
exit. The Boys are silent for a while.) 

FRANK: I don’t want to see people 
suffer. 

Bos: You want that radio, don’t you? 

Don: You’re the one who said you 
were going to hold up a bank. 

Frank: Of course I want the set, but 
this seems important, too. 

Bos: Come on, turn the dial. 

FRANK: What? Another hour of listen- 
ing to this? I’m tired. 

Bos: Then go to sleep. Here, Don, 
you take over. (FRANK stretches out. 
Boys continue to listen for a few 
moments. ) 

Don: Anything? 

Bos: Uh — uh. (Pause) 

Don: Its warm in here. (Stretches) I’m 
tired, too. Hello, Mr. President of 


the Do-Nothing Club. 

Bos (Chuckles): Yes — how about 
that? (Don lies down, sleeps. 
keeps listening, head sags down over 
set. He falls asleep.) 


Bos 


CURTAIN 
x* * *€ & 
ScENE 2 

Tre: The same. 

Sertina: The other part of the stage. A 
strange meeting room. There is a large 
sign which says, “The Do-Nothing 
Club — Don’t Give, Don’t Help, Do 
One Bad Deed a Day.” 

At Rise: Cius MeMBERs are sitting 
around talking. 

lst Memper: I understand we’re to 
have a very good meeting tonight. 

2np MemBer: Yes. There’s going to 
be the report on money we did not 


donate this year to charitable or- 
ganizations. 

3RD Member: I hear that the president 
will have his annual report on our 
many wonderful failures during the 
past months. 

4tu Member: [ like this organization. 

5TH Mremser: Why do you say that? 

4TH Member: Because it lives up to 
its motto—we don’t do a single 
thing. 

6TH Memper: That isn’t easy — 
there’s always some good person 
around trying to stir us up to be 
generous and charitable. 

4rn Member: Terrible — terrible. 

5rH Memper: Certain times of the 
year are worse than others. 

4TH Memper: What do you mean? 

5tH MempBer: When the Community 
Chest drive comes along, for instance. 

6TH Memper: Or the drives for polio 
or cancer — things like that. 

4rn Member: I see. 

57TH Memper: There may be trouble 
tonight. 

47H Memper: Why? 

57TH Memper: The Red Cross drive is 
under way, and someone may try to 
make us do something about it. 

6rH MemBer: We can’t do that. 

5TH Memser: Not as long as we're 
members of the Do-Nothing Club. 

4rH MemBer (Looking off right): 
Here’s the president now. 

5TH MEMBER: Yes — and the two vice- 
presidents are with him. (Enter Don, 
Bos and FRANK. Bos takes center 
and pounds gavel.) 

Bos: The Do-Nothing Club will come 
to order — I will now call upon the 
vice-president to lead us in the club 
motto. 





FRANK (Rises and leads Members, who 
chant): Don’t give, don’t help — 
don’t give, don’t help — do one bad 
deed a day. (Everyone cheers.) 

Bos: I will now call upon the vice- 
president in charge of the treasury 
to give his annual report. 

Don: Fiscal report of Do-Nothing 
Club. Balance at beginning of year, 
$847. Funds gained during the year, 
$126. Balance plus new funds 
equals $973. Opportunities for con- 
tributions to charitable organizations 
during the year — sixty-one. Oppor- 
tunities accepted — none. Oppor- 
tunities rejected — sixty-one. Ex- 


penditures for year — nothing. Bal- 
ance for new year — the full amount 
of $973. (Members break into wild 
applause. ) 

Bos (Raps for order): An excellent re- 
port, excellent. I want to congratu- 


late the vice-president. We have 
kept our record completely tarnished 
and black by not committing one 
good deed. I think the members 
should give themselves a round of 
applause. (MremBeErs applaud.) 

Bos: Now we have a very serious mat- 
ter to take up. Will the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of uncharitable deeds 
please rise. (FRANK rises, walks for- 
ward.) Let the evidence be pre- 
sented. 

7TH Memper: Mr. Vice-President, on 
Monday of this week you were seen 
sneaking up to a Red Cross collection 
box and, when you thought no one 
was watching, you dropped a dime 
into that box. Do you or do you not 
admit that you did this? 

Frank (Hangs his head): Yes, I admit 
it. I admit it but it wasn’t my fault. 
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I didn’t want to. I don’t know what 
happened to me. I throw myself on 
the mercy of the club. 

Bos: The mercy of the club? Are you 
kidding? This is the Do-Nothing 
Club! How can we show mercy? 

Frank: All right, then, I’ll tell the 
truth. Sure I gave to the Red Cross, 
because I thought this should be an 
exception. They need our help, 
they really do. There are men and 
women and little children who need 
us. If we don’t help them, who will? 
(Bos motions to two MEMBERS who 
advance and drag FRANK out.) Give 
to the Red Cross. Support the Red 
Cross. Give to the Red Cross. 

Bos: I wish to apologize for this terrible 
behavior on the part of our ex-vice- 
president. Now to our last item of 
business. Any new requests for 
donations? 

8TH MemsBenr: Yes, Mr. President. The 
Red Cross organization has officially 
requested our aid. 

Bos: What reasons do they give for 
asking our help? 

8TH MemsBer: The Red Cross is an or- 
ganization dedicated to helping man- 
kind. It cares for the orphans, the 
sick, and the poor. It gives blood to 
people who need it, and cannot afford 
to pay for it. It gives aid in disaster 
areas where people are made home- 
less. 

Bos (Softening): In other words, you 
would say that the Red Cross is a 
thoroughly worthy and humani- 
tarian organization. 

8rH Memper: Very definitely. There 


can be no doubt about that. Here 
are the facts. 





Bos: It certainly helps a lot of people, 
doesn’t it? How much did you say 
they wanted? 

8TH Member: Mr. President! 

Bos: Excuse me. We'll put this to a 
vote. All those in favor of con- 
tributing, please raise your right 
hand. (No one does.) Isn’t there 
anyone who wishes to vote yes? 

Au: Mr. President!!! 

Bos (Sadly): All opposed? (All hands, 
except Don’s, go up.) 

Bos (Very sad): Motion defeated. 
Meeting adjourned. (Strikes gavel 
weakly and walks out followed by 
Don. MeEmBeErs start talking ez- 
citedly, and then lights fade. Lights 
up on boys asleep in room. Bos stirs, 
grabs at earphones and looks up.) 

Bos: Hey, fellows. Wake up. 

FRANK: What is it? 

Bos: Darn it — KNX again. (They all 


look at each other, remembering the 
dream.) 
Bos: I had an awfully funny dream. 
Frank: So did I. 


Don: Me, too. 


Bos: There was a Do-Nothing Club 
just like the girls said. 


Don: I know. 

FRANK: You guys kicked me out of it. 
Don: Yes. (They all think.) 

Bos: We’ve waited this long — I don’t 


suppose another few weeks would 
hurt. 

Don: We can afford to wait. A person 
who needs a pint of blood or a warm 
blanket can’t. 

Frank: I don’t really mind turning 
this dial. I’ll bet we could still get 
Tibet. 

Don: I wonder if the girls are still 
around. 

Frank: I’ll go find them. They said 
they’d be on this block. You guys 
get out the strongbox. (While 
FRANK goes off stage, Bop and Don 
take out a huge box, begin unlocking 
and then taking out successively 
smaller boxes until they get down to 
one small strongboxr. About then, 
FRANK returns with PHyLus and 
GLORIA.) 

Bos (Takes bill, looks at Don and 
Frank. They nod. He hands it to 
Guort.): That’s for the Red Cross. 

Guoria: This is much more than we 
expected. 

Bos: The Red Cross needs more than 
they expected. 

Don (T'0 audience): That means all of 
us have to do our part. 

Au: Give to the Red Cross. What- 
ever it is, no matter how little or 
how much, it’ll make a big differ- 
ence. (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Bic DirrERENCE 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female; 8 male or female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday clothes. Weird costumes 
may be worn for the Do-Nothing meeting. 

Properties: Short wave set, two Red Cross 
arm bands, gavel, huge box with suc- 
cessively smaller boxes inside it, and paper 
money. 


Setting: The stage is divided into two sections. 
At the right is a playroom. At left is a 
large meeting room. There is a table for 
the chairman; the members may sit on 

Lighting “Tt possible, black 
ighting: If possible, out on stage area 
not being used. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





The Rabbits Who Changed 
Their Minds 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Jumpry | 
Trumpy > 3 little rabbits 
GRUMPY 
MAMMA Raspit 
Papa RABBIT 
GRANDPA RABBIT 
Gum Dror | 
LeMon Drop > 3 Laster elves 
JELLY BEAN 
Tue Canpy KING 
6 PEPPERMINT Stick GUARDS 
3 CHEFS 
Time: Easter morning. 
SerrinG: A forest glade. 


At right is a 
worktable, covered with Easter baskets 
and supplies. At left is a large toad- 
stool. 

At Rise: Papa, MAMMA, and GRANDPA 
Rassir are filling some baskets with 


colored eggs. Jumpy, THumpPy, and 
Grumpy stand in a row at left. As 
the curtains open, they bow to the 
audience. 
Jumpy, THumpy, and Grumpy: 
We're three little rabbits 
With very bad habits, 
As we have often been told. 
Jumpy: Now my name is Jumpy! 
Tuumpy: I’m Thumpy! 
Grumpy: I’m Grumpy! 
3 Lrrr_e Rassirs (Sadly): Our parents 
do nothing but scold! 


Papa Rassir: Just look at Jumpy! 
He’s afraid of his own shadow! 
(Loudly) Boo! (Jumpy leaps in 
fright.) See him jump! 

MamMa Rassrr (As Toumpy clump- 
clumps toward the table and knocks 
off one of the baskets): Look at our 
Thumpy! Always running into 
things and knocking them over! 

GranpPA Rapssir: Grumpy is the 
worst! He never smiles! 

OLpER Rassits: Smile, Grumpy, smile! 

Grumpy: What is there to smile about? 

Papa Rassir: It’s a fine spring day! 

Mamma Rassirt: Easter will soon be 
here. 

Granppa: The children will be so 
happy with their Easter eggs. 

Jumpy: Do I have to help with the 
eggs this year, Papa? 

Papa Rassir: No, indeed. You are too 
jumpy. 

Mamma Rassit: You would be afraid 
to walk through the forest. 

Granppa Rassir: If old Mr. Owl 
should hoot at you, you would jump 
and spill the eggs out of the basket! 

Tuumpy: Must I help with the eggs 
this year, Papa? 

Para Rapsir: You are too thumpy. 
You would be sure to break them. 
Mamma Rasstir: You make too much 

noise for a rabbit. 





GRANDPA Rassirt: The children would 
hear you coming and they would not 
be surprised. 

Grumpy: Please don’t ask me to help 
with the eggs. I am too grumpy. 
Papa Rapprr: Mamma, Grandpa and 

I can take care of everything. 

Mamma Rassir: We’ll get our wheel- 
barrows and load the baskets. (Papa, 
Mamma, and GRANDPA Raspsir load 
toy wheelbarrows with Easter baskets.) 

Granppa Raspir: Dear me! Those 
bunnies will never grow up to be 
Easter rabbits. I don’t know what 
the world is coming to. (When the 
baskets are loaded on the wheelbar- 
rows, PapA, MAMMA, and GRANDPA 
Rassirt push them around in a circle.) 

OLDER Rassrts (Singing to the tune of 
“To Market, To Market’): 

For Easter, for Easter we trundle 


our eggs, 


Hopping along on our short little 
legs. 
For Easter, for Easter, we’re now on 


our way, 
Making this Easter the happiest day! 
(They exit.) 
Grumpy: They took all the eggs and 
didn’t leave any for us. 
Jumpy: The eggs are for the children. 
Tuumpy: Do you think we will be 
Easter rabbits when we grow up? 
Jumpy: Not me! I’m afraid of children. 
They make me jumpy! 

Grumpy: Not me! I don’t like chil- 
dren. They make me grumpy! 

Tuumpy: Not me! I hate to be quiet. 
I like to thump, thump, thump, and 
bump, bump, bump, and make a lot 
of noise. 

3 Lirrte Rassits: We'll never be 
Easter rabbits. Never! Never! 


Never! (Sound of thunder off-stage) 

Jumpy (Clutching at Toumpy): I hear 
thunder! I’m afraid! 

Grumpy: Rain! I hate rain. 
me grumpy. 

Tuumpy (Putting out hand): I feel a 
raindrop. (More thunder) 

Jumpy: Let’s run and hide. 

Grumpy: I hate to get wet. 

Tuumpy: We can hide under the toad- 
stool. That will keep us dry. (The 
3 Lrrrte Rassits run to the toad- 
stool and attempt to get under it, but 
the shelter is already occupied by the 
3 Easter Exves.) 

Jumpy: Oooh! There’s someone else 
under the toadstool! I’m afraid. 

Tuumpy: Who is it? 

Grumpy: Make room for us. We’re 
coming in. (As the 3 Lrrrie Rassirs 
try to push their way under the toad- 
stool, the Easter ELVEs are crowded 
out. ) 

Easter Etves: Stop pushing! 
pushing! We were here first. 

3 Lrrrte Rassits: Who are you? 

Easter Etves: We are the Easter 
Elves! 

Gum Drop: This toadstool is our um- 
brella. 

Lemon Drop: We always come here 
when it rains. 

JELLY Bean: If we get wet, we simply 
melt away. 

3 Lirrite Rassrrs: Why? 

Easter E.ves: Because we’re made of 
sugar. 

Gum Drop: My name is Gum Drop! 

Lemon Drop: I’m Lemon Drop! 

JevLY Bean: I’m Jelly Bean! 

Easter Exves: We have charge of the 
Easter candy. 

Jumpy: Our name is Rabbit. 


It makes 


Stop 





Tuumpy: We have charge of the Kaster 
eggs. 

Grumpy: Papa, Mamma and Grandpa 
are out delivering eggs right now. 
Easter Eves: Why aren’t you help- 

ing them? 

Jumpy: I’m too jumpy. 
every noise I hear. 

Tuumpy: I’m too thumpy. I make too 
much noise when I walk, and some- 
times I bump into things. 

Grumpy: I’m too grumpy. I don’t like 
anything -— not even being a rabbit. 

Gum Drop: Then why don’t you stop 
being a rabbit? 

3 Lrrrue Rassrirs: Stop 
rabbit? How? 

Lemon Drop: It’s easy. The Candy 
King will be here any minute. He 
can explain. 

JeLLy Bean: Here he comes with his 
Peppermint Stick Guards. 


[ jump at 


being a 


Make 
way! Make way for the Candy 
King! (7'o recorded march music, the 
Canpy KING enters, preceded by 6 
PEPPERMINT Stick Guarps. He is 
followed by 2 Cunrs, carrying a wash- 
tub. At the end of the line is a 3RD 
Cuer, who carries a large pitcher and 
a big brush. If desired, the Perrrr- 
MINT Stick GUARDS may do a short 
marching drill.) 

Canby Kina: Attention! (All stand at 
attention) We have come far enough 
into the forest. I wonder what has 
become of our scouts? 

Kasten Eves: Here we are, your 
Majesty! 

Canny Kina: We are ready for your 
report. 

GuM Drop: We have found three very 
fine models, your Majesty. 


Easter Etves: Make way! 


Lemon Drop: They are nice looking 
rabbits, your Majesty, with short, 
fluffy tails, and long, pink ears. 

Jetty Bean: They don’t like being 
rabbits, your Majesty. 

Canby Kina: Indeed? Why not? 

Gum Drop (Pushing Jumpy forward): 
This one says he is too jumpy. 

Lemon Drop (Pushing Tuumpy for- 
ward): This one says he is too 
thumpy. Goes around bumping into 
things and making a lot of noise. 

Jetty Bean (Pushing Grumpy for- 
ward): This one is too grumpy. 

Canpy Kine: Excellent! Excellent! 
Peppermint Sticks, do your duty. 
(PepPpeRMINT SricK GUARDS. sur- 
round the 3 Lirrte Rapsits) 

Jumpy: What’s going on here? 
nose smells danger. 

Tuumpy: What are you doing? 

Grumpy: I feel grumpier than ever. [ 
don’t like this one bit. 

Canby Kine: You should be pleased. 
In a few minutes your life will be- 
come very sweet. 

Gum Drop, Lemon Drop and Jeuiy 
BEAN (Laughing): That’s a good 
joke, your Majesty. 

Grumpy: What is so funny? 

Gum Drop: We are laughing because 
your life is going to be sweet. 

LeMON Drop: The Candy King is 
making a joke. 

JELLY Bean: He means you are going 
to become candy rabbits, so think 
how sweet you’ll be. (Gum Drop, 
Lemon Drop and Jetty BEAN 
laugh.) 

3 Lirrte Rassrrs: We don’t want to 
be candy rabbits! 

Canby Kine: Oh, yes, you do! (To 
Jumpy) When are a 


My 


you candy 





rabbit, you will never jump again! 
(To Taumpy) When you are a candy 
rabbit, you will never bump into 
anything or go thump! thump! 
thump! (70 Grumpy) When you are 
a candy rabbit, you will never be 
grumpy again, because you will be 
as sweet as sugar all day long. 

3 LirrLe Rassrrs: Help! Help! We 
don’t want to be candy rabbits! We 
want to be real rabbits! 

Canpy Kine: Who cares what you 

ant? (To Ist Cupr) Master Candy 
Maker, is the chocolate ready? 

ist Cuer (Pretending to stir mixture in 
tub): It’s a little thick, your Majesty. 

Canpy Kina: Then add a little more 
cream. (2ND CHEF pretends to pour 
cream into the tub.) 

2nD CueEF: It seems to be just right 
now — not too thin and 
thick. 

Canby Kine: Into the tub with them! 
(Pointing to Jumpy) Take that one 
first! (2 Peppermint Stick GuARDS 
seize JumPy and put him into the tub.) 

Canby Kinc (As 2np Cuer picks up 
brush): Now give him a good, thick, 
chocolate coat! 

Jumpy: No you don’t! I’m not called 
Jumpy for nothing! I can jump 
right out of this tub, and here I go! 
(Jumps out and hops about the stage 
as PEPPERMINT Stick GUARDS 
scramble after him) 

Canpy Kine: Quick! 
the other one! 

Taumpy (As PEPPERMINT STICK 
Guarps try to seize him): Not me! 
My name is Thumpy, and I’m good 
at bumping into things. Just watch 
me bump into this tub and knock it 
over. (Does so) 


not too 


Quick! Catch 


Canpy Kine (Jumping up and down): 
What a mess! What a mess! There’s 
only one left. Catch him! Catch him! 

Grumpy (As PerpPpeRMINT STICK 
Guarps advance): You can’t catch 
me, Mister Candy King! My name 
is Grumpy and I’m the crossest rabbit 
in the forest! (Growls) Ha! Ha! 
You didn’t know a rabbit could 
growl, did you? (Growls again) Hear 
that? Now call off your guards be- 
fore I destroy you! (Loud crash and 
roll of thunder) 

Gum Drop, Lemon Drop and Jey 
Bean: It’s raining! It’s raining! 
Canpy Kina: We'll have to get out of 
here before we melt! Hurry! Hurry! 
I order a retreat! (They scurry off- 

stage, taking tub with them.) 

3 Lirrte Rassirs (Shouting): Rain, 

rain, come and stay! 
Drive the Candy King away! 

Jumpy (Mopping his brow): That was 
a narrow escape! 

Trumpy: What’s the matter with you, 
Jumpy? The thunder is very loud 
and you’re not even jumping. 

Jumpy: Thunder doesn’t bother me! I 
don’t feel jumpy any more. From 
now on, I’ll jump only when there’s 
real danger. 

Tuumpy: I think I’ll watch where I’m 
going. I’m not going to bump into 
things except when they need knock- 
ing over. 

Grumpy: It’s funny, but I don’t feel 
a bit grumpy any more. I’m so glad 
not to be a candy rabbit, that I en- 
joy being a real one. 

Aut: Maybe we'll be Easter rabbits 
after all. (Enter Papa, Mamma, and 
Granppa Rassir with empty wheel- 
barrows. ) 





Para Rapsir: This is_ the 
Easter ever! 

Mamma Rasesirt: If only we had some 
extra help. 

3 LirrLte Rassirs: Please! 
Let us help! Please! Please! 

GRANDPA Rassir: You never wanted 
to help before. You always tried to 
get out of it. 

3 Litre Rapsirs: We’ve changed our 
minds! We want to learn how to be 
good Easter rabbits. 

Para (To Jumpy): You are too jumpy! 

Jumpy: Not any more. I promise you 
I won’t be jumpy unless there is real 
danger. 

Mamma (7'o0 Tuumpy): You are too 
thumpy. You make too much noise. 

Tuumpy: Not any more. I[’ll watch 


busiest 


Please! 


where I’m going and I’ll be as quiet 
as a good rabbit should. 
Granppa (Pointing to Grumpy): Bless 


my little pink ears! This fellow is 
smiling! Our Grumpy is grinning a 
real Easter grin! 

Papa and Mamma: I do believe our 
little rabbits are ready to help us. 
Let’s give them a chance. 

Granppa: Then lend a hand with 
these wheelbarrows, fellows, and 
we'll practice our Easter song. (ALL 
parade around the table singing) 
For Easter, for Easter, we trundle 

our eggs, 
Hopping along on our short little 
legs. 
For Easter, for Easter, we’re now on 
our way, 
Making this Easter the happiest day. 
(Curtain) 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Rassirs WHo Cuancep Tuer MINps 

Characters: 3 male; 1 female; 15 male or fe- 
male. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Rabbits wear rabbit costumes 
Easter Elves wear bright-colored costumes 
representing pieces of candy. Peppermint 
Stick Guards wear red-and-white-striped 
uniforms. Chefs wear white coats and caps. 
Candy King wears a red robe and a candy 
crown. 

Properties: Easter baskets, eggs, 3 toy wheel- 
barrows, wasatub, large pitcher and big 
brush. 

Setting: A forest glade. At right is a work- 
table and at left is a large toadstool. A 
backdrop of trees, flowers, etc., may be 
used. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sounds: Sound of thunder 
march music. 


and recorded 





PLAYBOOKS 


If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
a published in PLAYS for use 
»y members of the cast. 


By purchasing play scripts you can 
save time and effort spent in copy- 
ing parts. 


We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 25 cents per script! 


When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 50 
cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Gold Medal Plays 
for Holidays 


by HeLen Louise MILLER 


Thirty lively dramas for important 
holidays and special occasions through- 
out the year. The plays are simple for 
young players to produce, will enter- 
tain their audiences, and give extra 
meaning to classroom it assembly 
programs. 


Lower and Middle Grades 432 pgs. ; $4.75 


Radio Plays from 
Shakespeare 


by Lewy OLFson 


The dramatic suspense and rich lan- 

age of Shakespeare’s plays have been 
aithfully retained in these half-hour 
radio adaptations of ten famous 
comedies and tragedies: A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Taming of the 
Shrew, Much Ado About Nothing, As 
You Like It, The Tempest, Romeo and 
Juliet, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, King 
Lear, and Macbeth. 


Junior and Senior High 193 pgs.; $3.75 


A Treasury of 
Christmas Plays 


edited by Sytvia KAMERMAN 


The 40 traditional and modern one- 
act plays in this collection convey ef- 
fectively the m and meaning of 
Christmas. Included are contemporary 

» comedies, dramatizations of the Christ- 
mas Story, plays with musical back- 
grounds, etc. 


Lower Grades through Senior High 
509 pgs.; $5.00 


(Standard Clothbound Editions) 
PLAYS, inc. 


Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 














PRODUCTION NOTES 
ScHEHERAZADE 
(Play on pages 59-63) 


Characters: 4 male; 6 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Oriental costumes. 

Properties: Dust rags, jewelry, robes. 

Setting: The throne room of the palace. There 
are two chairs at center of stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


A Familiy 1n Space 
(Play on pages 49-58) 


Characters: 16 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes for the 
students. Lonely Star wears a white suit 
with a red cape. The planets are all dressed 
in bright clothes and each carries a stick 
with a red ribbon. The airplane Pilot is 
dressed in flying clothes. The Engines wear 
black. 

Properties: Hand mirror and comb for Venus, 
picture for Professor, long scroll, small 
model airplane, handkerchief. 

Setting: A schoolroom. Downstage left is a 
large desk. The students sit in a semi-circle 
downstage right or may sit in the audience. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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The 


Prize Shamrock 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 
NorRAH 
MOLLIE 
Kate 
BRIDGET 
DENNIS 
MIKE 
Mayor O’Brien 
Mrs. O’Brien 
TERENCE KELLY 
JOHNNIE FINNEGAN, his assistant 
Pat SULLIVAN 
Tim ReILiy 
TOWNSPEOPLE 

Time: St. Patrick’s Day. 

Sertine: A park in a small town in 
Treland. 

Ar Rise: Noran, Mouuiz, Kate and 
BripGet are busy decorating the stage 
with white and green paper streamers. 
Dennis and MIKE enter and watch 
them. 

Dennis: Sure an’ you girls are doin’ a 
fine job of fixin’ the park for St. 
Patrick’s Day. 

Norau: An’ if you’ve a mind to, you 
might help us. Here, Mike, can you 
tack this streamer to the table? 
(She hands him green streamer which 
he tacks to a table, downstage center.) 

Mike: There you are. I’m tellin’ you, 
there isn’t anything I wouldn’t do in 
honor of St. Patrick. 

Motte: Listen to you now, Michael 
Murphy. Doesn’t everyone in Ire- 
land feel the same way? 


Dennis (Helping Mouure with her 
streamers) : Tis right you are, Mollie. 
That’s why we're celebrating St. 
Patrick’s Day here today. 

Kare: And ’twas a fine idea Mayor 
O’Brien had to hold a contest for a 
prize shamrock. 

Brincet: The prize shamrock — my, 
but it will have to be a fine sham- 
rock indeed to win a prize here on 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

Nora: Terence Kelly says he’ll win 
for sure. 

Mo.ute (Scornfully): Oh, that lad. A 
“scientific shamrock” he says he’s 
growin’ — as if a beautiful green 
shamrock could grow from those 
queer mixtures in his bottles and 
test tubes. 

Karte: I’ve heard tell of stranger 
things. Mind you, now, I’m not 
sayin’ Terence Kelly will win the 
prize. But I say he’s a smart one. 

Mouure: Do you, now? And what 
about Pat Sullivan who says he’s 
talkin’ with the wee folk to find out 
how to grow a prize shamrock? 

Brivcet: A fig for him. The fairies will 
trick him, wait and see. The lepre- 
chauns are smarter than the likes of 
Pat Sullivan. 

Mike: Aye, I’ve heard tales of what 
they can do. My grandfather once 
caught a leprechaun — or so he tells 
the tale. There was this wee man 
promising my grandfather a whole 





crock of gold. Sure and Grandfather 
was pleased at the idea. So he let 
the leprechaun lead him down over 
by the Wicklow hills, talkin’ all the 
while as nice as could be. Then that 
crafty wee man offered Grandfather 
a pinch of snuff — and Grandfather, 
thinkin’ of the crock of gold, took 
some. 

Norau (Laughing): And then your 
grandfather sneezed — and when he 
stopped sneezing, the leprechaun 
was gone. I’ve heard tell of lepre- 
chaun’s tricks. 

Mike: That’s what happened. 

Bripcet (Laughing): The leprechauns 
are clever all right. 

Mouure: And not even an Irishman 
can know what they’re up to. 

Dennis: What about young Tim 
Reilly? Seems to me I heard he 
might enter a shamrock. 

NoraH: Tim’s good at growin’ things. 

Karte: Aye, and Tim doesn’t boast of 
bottles and magic, but he knows 
what he’s about. (Mayor O’Brien 
and Mrs. O’Brien enter.) 

Mayor: Ah, a good mornin’ it is, with 
the sun as golden as the buttercups 
at Ballybree. 

Mrs. O’Brien’ (Looking around, 
pleased): And a fine Irish setting we 
have for our shamrock contest. 

Nora: We’re all ready for the judgin’, 
Mayor O’Brien. 

Mayor: Are you now? That’s good, 
for here comes the crowd. (Towns- 
people enter. With them are TERENCE 
Kew.y, his assistant JOHNNIE, and 
Pat Sunturvan. TERENCE and Pat 
carry boxes wrapped in green paper. 
The crowd gathers around them trying 
to see what's inside, but the Mayor 


stops them.) Here, now, the rules are 
no one’s to see the shamrocks until 
we start the judgin’. All of you will 
have your chance then, so stand 
back. (The crowd stands back, 
Mayor and Mrs. O’Brien go to 
table.) 

JOHNNIE: It won’t be much of a con- 
test, I can tell you. I know Kelly’s 
shamrock will win by a mile. 

Pat: Oh, you do, now? Well, I’d be 
savin’ my knowin’ until after the 
contest if I were you. 

Bripcet (Teasing): The leprechaun 
told you who would win, did he, Pat 
Sullivan? 

Pat: I’m not sayin’ he did — and I’m 
not sayin’ he didn’t. 

JOHNNIE: What good are leprechauns? 
Kelly knows about all kinds of 
scientific things — chemicals and 
such. And J helped him. 

Mayor: Here now, all of us will decide. 
Are we ready? 

Mrs. O’Brien (Looking over crowd): 
I thought Tim Reilly would be 
comin’ to enter a shamrock but I 
don’t see him. 

Kate: Tim’s havin’ trouble with his 
cows — maybe that’s what’s keepin’ 
him. 

TeRENCE: And maybe Tim Reilly 
won’t be enterin’ a shamrock plant 
at all. I say we should begin. 

Mayor: Hmm. Well, yes, I guess 
you're right. But mind me now, 
we'll have this contest fair and 
square, and no fightin’. Who will 
be first? 

Pat: Oh, let’s see Kelly’s shamrock 
and get it out of the way. 

Mayor: Terence Kelly, will you be 
first? 





JoHNNIe: And the last, too. You won’t 
need to look at another shamrock 
after you see Kelly’s. (The crowd 
laughs. ) 

Mayor: Be still, all of you. Let’s see 
the shamrock. (TERENCE and JoHN- 
NIE advance to table, put down plant. 
They sing to the tune of “Mac- 
Namara’s Band,’ dividing the song 
between them. Note: since this song 
and Pat’s song may be difficult to 
sing tf done too quickly, the actors 
may speak their lines to music or 
sing more slowly than the usual 
tempo.) 

Terence: My name is Terence Kelly, 
I’m a scientist of note. 

JOHNNIE (Proudly): And when he 
shows his shamrock, sure and he will 
get the vote. 

TERENCS: Scenery, greenery, I produce 
by a formula all my own. 

JouNNIeE: A credit to all Ireland is the 
shamrock Kelly’s grown. (After they 
finish singing, Mayor O’Brien un- 
wraps plant and holds it up. It is 
blue.) 

Mouire (Laughing): Kelly’s sham- 
rock — ho, ho — a blue shamrock! 
Nora: A blue shamrock. That's no 

credit to Ireland. 

Terence: Blue? Let me see! (He 
looks and then covers his eyes.) How 
could this happen? (Suddenly he 
looks at JoHNNIE.) Johnnie Finne- 
gan, did you water my shamrock 
with the special bottle I told you 
about this morning? 

JOoHNNIE: That I did, Terence Kelly. 
The one on the top shelf in your 
laboratory. 

TERENCE (Groans): Oh, no. This can’t 
happen to me — not to Terence 


Kelly. That was ink — blue ink. 
(Advancing to JonnntE) I told you 
the bottle on the shelf by the 
window. 

JOHNNIE (Backing away): I 
sorry — I thought — 

TERENCE: You thought — (Sputters 
and starts chasing him. The two run 
in and out and then run off the stage 
while the crowd laughs.) 

Mayor: All right now, be still. We 
have another plant to look at. Pat 
Sullivan, let’s have your shamrock. 
(Pat places his plant on table, sings 
to the tune of “The Irish Washer- 
woman.’’) 

Pat: ’T'was the leprechauns told me, 

and sure they are clever, 
My magical shamrocks will stay 
green forever. 
But tell what they’ve taught me? 
Oh, that I will never! 
For leprechauns’ secrets must always 
be kept. 
(When Pat is through singing, some 
of the girls start to dance around him 
to the same music. At the end of the 
dance, Mayor O’BrIEN uncovers the 
shamrock. It is pink.) 

Dennis (Laughing): A pink shamrock! 
The wee folk tricked you, Pat, my 
boy. 

Mrxe: Be careful they don’t put some 
snuff up your nose when you're not 
lookin’. 

Pat (Blustering and bending over his 
plant): I can’t believe it. This 
couldn’t be my shamrock. I looked 
at it right before I left home and it 
was green then. A pink shamrock! 
’Tis tricked I’ve been. (He sneezes.) 
And Ill catch that little fellow, I 
will. (He sneezes again.) 


— I’m 





Mo .utE (Laughing and pointing) : There 
he is, Pat — there’s your leprechaun. 
See his wee red cap? 

Pat (Sneezing): Where? I’ll find him. 

Noran: And if you find him, then 
what? He'll wither your corn, 
maybe set your house on fire. (Pat 
exits sneezing while all laugh.) 

Mayor: Hmm — it’s not much of a 
prize contest we’re havin’. Who 
would think it was so hard to grow a 
nice green shamrock in Ireland? 
(Tm Remy enters carrying a 
wrapped box.) 

Tm: Ah, Mayor, but it’s not hard at 
all. You just have to know the real 
secret, of shamrock growin’. 

Mrs. O’Brien: I thought you would 
enter a shamrock, Tim Reilly. 

Tim: I’m sorry to be keepin’ you, but I 
had to stay with my cow. 

Mayor: And now you say you know 
the true secret of shamrock growin’, 
Tim? 

Dennis: Be careful, Tim. Terence 
Kelly and Pat Sullivan had secrets. 

Tm (Smiling): That I know. I met 
Pat Sullivan sneezing his poor head 
off — and saw Terence Kelly chas- 
ing that poor Johnnie over the hills. 

Mrs. O’Brien: And what is your 
secret, Tim Reilly? 

Tm (Softly and slowly): I grew my 
shamrock under blue Irish skies — 


blue as the waters of the sea that 
edges the Kerry hills, and blue as 
the eyes of a sweet Irish colleen. I 
watched it under the Irish sun — 
and my shamrock grew as only an 
Irish shamrock can. 

Mrs. O’Brten (Softly): A fine way to 
grow a shamrock. 

Mayor: And now, let’s have a look at 
your shamrock. (He tears off paper, 
displays a green plant.) 

Bripcer (Looking at it admiringly): 
Sure an’ it is a true Irish shamrock. 

Nora: It would please St. Patrick 
himself to look at it. 

Mrxe: There’s the prize winner! 

Dennis: What about it, everybody? 
Does Tim win the prize? (Chorus of 
“vyes.’’) 

Mayor: Well, then, if we’re all agreed 
—to Tim Reilly goes the prize for 
growin’ the best Irish shamrock. 
(He picks up a big green medal in the 
shape of a shamrock.) Mrs. O’Brien, 
will you pin it on Tim? 

Mrs. O’Brien: It’s an honor. (She 
does so, Tim smiles and all cheer.) 

Aut: Three cheers for Tim Reilly. 

Mayor: Three cheers for St. Patrick. 

Tim: And three cheers for Ireland — 
the greenest country in the whole 
wide world! (Curtain) 

THE END 


(Reprinted from the March, 1953 issue) 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue Prize SHamMROcK 


Characters: 7 male; 5 female; male and female covered with green paper, one containing a 


blue “plant,” one, a pink “plant,” and one 


_o- “plant,” large green shamrock 
medal. 
wear something green. The dancers — 


Setting: The stage is decorated with 
wear more elaborate costumes of green wit white streamers. A table is 
white trimming. 


center. 
Properties: Streamers, tacks, three boxes Lighting: No special effects. 
78 


extras. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: E day dress. Everyone might 


and 
ownstage: 





The Elf of the Woods 


by Mary Nygaard Peterson 


Characters 

SILAS, a woodcutter 

PHOEBE, his wife 

Tue Woops Eur 
lOOTMAN DECORATOR 
BuTLER JEWEL MERCHANT 
CHEF DESIGNER 
House Marp PERSONAL MAID 
Time: Long, long ago. 
SerrinG: A woodsman’s cottage. 
Ar Ruse: PxHoese sits rocking and 

humming before the fireplace. She 


acts as if she is expecting someone. 
She gets up and glances out the 
windows. 

PHOEBE (Speaking to herself as she 


sets the table for supper): Oh, dear. 
Silas is late again tonight. He is 
working too hard. If only we had 
a bit more money. (She goes to the 
fireplace, lifts a lid on a pot and stirs 
the contents. Then she goes to the 
door, opens it, and looks out. She 
closes the door and shivers.) Ah, it 
is a cold night. The wind is sharp. 
Silas will be cold. (She stirs up the 
fire and spreads her hands to the 
warmth. There is a rap at the door, 
right. She goes quickly to answer it, 
speaking to herself as she does so.) 
Can that be Silas? No, he wouldn’t 
bother to rap at the door. (She 
opens the door.) Come in. (ELF 
enters.) 

ELF: May I please warm myself by 
your fire? It is a cold night, and 
your fire looks so warm and cheerful. 
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PuoEBeE: Indeed, it is a cold night. 
Come in, by all means, and warm 
yourself. You are entirely welcome. 

Er (Shivering): Thank you. I am 
sorry to trouble you, kind lady. 

PHOEBE: It is no trouble at all, I can 
assure you. Come, sit here by the 
fire. (She moves the rocker invitingly.) 
Perhaps you are used to warmer 
lands? 

Eur: All lands are much the same to 
me. This one is fair enough — 
there are some fine hawthorn trees 
around your place. 

PHorBe: Yes, aren’t they fine trees? 
We are very fond of them. They 
give us our living, you know. My 
husband, Silas, is a woodcutter. 

Exr: He is late getting home tonight, 
isn’t he? Isn’t that his supper wait- 
ing for him? 

PHOEBE: Indeed, it is. Perhaps you 
are hungry, too, old man? 

Eur: Ah, that I am. 

PxuoesBe: Then you are more than wel- 
come to stay and eat with us. 
(SLAs enters.) 

Smuas (Rubbing his hands for warmth): 
Well, well, well. That fire looks 
mighty good on a cold night like 
this. (He sees Eur.) Oh — I didn’t 
know — — 

PnoeBE (/nterrupting): Silas, an old 
soldier has come to warm himself at 
our fire, and share our supper. 

Smas: If he’s as hungry as I am, he’s 
ready to eat right now. 





PuorsBe: Of course. Come to the 
table, both of you. (They take 
places at the table. PuHoEBE dishes 
up the stew from the pot. They eat.) 

Sizas (To Exr): Where will you spend 
the night, old man? 

Eur (Sadly): Much as I hate to leave 
your cozy fire, I’m afraid I'll have 
to sleep somewhere out in the woods. 

Puorse: No, you mustn’t — not on 
such a cold night — and at your age. 
You really mustn’t sleep on the 
frozen ground. 

Sitas: My wife means to offer you a 
bed. It is in the loft, but you will 
find it clean and dry. 

PHOEBE: He’) never find a cleaner bed, 
that I know. 

Eur: You are both very kind. But 
do you have an extra bed? I should 
not want to deprive you of yours. 

PHOEBE: Don’t worry about that. We 
will all be comfortable enough. T’ll 
sleep right here, on this couch by 
the fire, if you don’t mind sharing 
a bed with my husband. 

EF: No, not at all, if it is all right 
with him. (//e looks questioningly at 
SILAs.) 

Sriras: Don’t give it another thought. 
It’s all settled, and no one needs to 
sleep out in the cold. 

EvF: I must confess, I am so relieved. 
I have had a hard day and am un- 
usually tired. 

PuorsBe: Then let me show you to 
your room at once. (She leads the 
way to door left. Er follows her.) 

Exr (Turning back to speak to S1uas): 
Good night, kind sir. 

Siztas: Good night to you, sir. I hope 
you will sleep well. 

Er: I have no doubt of that. (Then, 
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before he exits, to Puorsr) Good 
night to you, kind lady. I hope my 
being here won’t cause you un- 
pleasant dreams. 

PuHoreBe: You needn’t worry about 
that, sir. I never have dreams of 
any kind. (She closes the door behind 
the Er, and then turns to speak to 
Siuas.) Poor man! (PHOEBE looks 
at Sitas and sees him almost over- 
come with silent laughter. Bewildered) 
What is the matter? What’s so 
funny? 

Srtas: You are, my dear, silly little 
wife. 

PuoresBe (Hurt): Why do you call me 
silly? What have I done? 

Simuas: You, being so kind to our poor 
old visitor! 

PHoEBE (/ndignant): Shame on you, 
Silas, for laughing at such a thing. 
We are all supposed to be kind to 
the old and to the poor. 

Sttas (Laughing harder than ever and 
holding his sides): Kind to the poor! 
Oh, my darling Phoebe. My poor 
aching sides! 

PHOEBE (T'urning from him, nose in air, 
to clear the table): Laugh if you like. 
I still think that I did the right thing. 

Sumas (Seeing that she is hurt, and 
coming to comfort her): Of course 
you did. Don’t mind me. I’m 
sorry I laughed. You see, I recog- 
nized our visitor — you didn’t. 

PHOEBE (Amazed): You recognized 
him? Then who is he? 

Smas: The Elf of the woods. 

Puorse: The Elf of the woods! 
really? 

Smas: Really and truly. 

Pxorse: How do you know? 

Sizas: By all the wooden keys he 


Not 





carries. He can’t hide them. 

Puorse: Then he isn’t poor 
He owns 

Siias (/nterrupting): Dozens of palaces 
all over the world gold pieces 
more than anyone can count. 

PuoesBe: I’m so ashamed. To think 
that all we had to offer him was a 
bed in our loft! 

Sruas: You were very kind to him, 
Phoebe, and he appreciates it. 

PuoeBe: Then he think 
lodging is poor, and mean? 

Siras: I should say not. You know 
something? I’ll bet you'll get a nice 
reward from him in the morning. 

PuoEBE (Pleased): Really, Silas? 
Wouldn’t that be nice? I wonder 
what it might be? (She sils on a 
chair, chin in hands, musing.) If it 
were gold 

Sitas (Interrupting): Did you say you 
never had dreams? You’re dreaming 
now, Phoebe. I think you really 


at all. 


won't our 


should get some sleep, or you won’t 
be ready to cook breakfast for the 
poor old man when he wakes up in 
the morning. 

PHOEBE (Speaking in a kind of daze): 
No fair teasing, Silas. 


Sinas: Good night, my dear. Sweet 
dreams. 

Puoese (Jn a daze): Good night, hus- 
band. (Sruas exits. PHOERE goes to 
couch and tries to sleep. The light 
dims. Puorse its restless. Tosses 
about, and talks in her sleep.) Poor 
old man. Rich old man. Rich. 
Rich reward. Rich man. Gold. 
Gold. Gold for me. My gold. 
(PHOEBE rises from the couch and 
walks in her sleep. She appears to be 
searching for something about the 


room, talking in her sleep as she does 
so, in a dreamy, dazed voice.) Gold. 
My reward. It’s right here, some- 
where. Gold. My gold. (PHOEBE 
finds a knapsack by the fireplace. 
The contents jingle. 
The stage lights have gradually been 
increasing in intensity. PHOEBE’S 
voice excited as 
jingles the coins in the knapsack.) 
My gold. It was so nice of the old 
man to give it to me. 


She opens it. 


becomes more she 


The poor 

old man — the rich old man. My 
gold. 

SILAS 


Did 


reward, Phoebe? 


(inters) : you get your 

Puorse: I should say so. Come and 
look. (She leads him to the hearth 
and shows him the treasure.) 

Sinas (Dazed): Gold! A whole knap- 
sack full of it. 

PHoEeBE: You said the old Elf would 
leave me a reward. He certainly did. 

Stras: What will we ever do with so 
much of it? 

PuorBe: We'll find a use for it. We'll 
take out a few coins right now to 
buy the things we need most 
some tea, perhaps, and a little sugar. 

Siuas: [ll dig a hole outdoors where 
we can hide the rest. 

Puorse: A good idea. We can always 
uncover it need it. The 
money will last us a long time 
perhaps all our lives. (Smas goes 
out with the gold. PHorBEe hums and 
walks about acting pleased with her- 
self.) 

SiLas (Re-entering): Well, that’s done. 
(He begins combing his hair, finding 
his cap, and putting on his jacket.) 

PHOEBE (Surprised): Are you going 
somewhere, my love? 


as we 





Siias: I’m going to town. I’ve always 
wanted to spend some time visiting 
with the men of the town, but I’ve 
always been too busy. Now that we 
have all the gold we need, I can 
afford to take some time off. 

PHOEBE (Amazed): You mean you'll 
leave me here, all by myself, while 
you go and spend the day in town 
with other men? 

Siras: There’s nothing wrong with 
that, is there? (He goes to the door 
and says jauntily) Well, good-bye, 
wife. Look for me when you see me. 
(PHOEBE becomes more and more 
angry after he has left. She walks 
about mumbling.) 

PuoErBe: He goes to town and leaves 
me here. We’ll see about that. I’ll 
have a little of that gold for myself. 
He shan’t spend it all. I’ll buy my- 
self some — some — (She looks 


about, trying to think of something to 


buy.) I know. I’ll buy some rich 
new draperies for the windows, (She 
looks about.) some new furniture. 
(Her glance falls on her gown and she 
picks at it disdainfully.) This cheap 
old sack! From now on, I shall 
dress like a queen. Like a queen. 
(She preens about.) With golden 
combs in my hair. (She sweeps her 
hair back and up, using her hands 
as combs.) We'll see who sits at 
home and who goes visiting. (She 
listens.) What’s that? Horses? (She 
looks out.) A golden coach, and 
four snow white horses! Heavens 
above! Who could be riding out in 
such style? 

Smuas (Off-stage): Whoa, there! Hold 
the horses right here for my wife to 
see. I shall want them again soon. 
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PHoEBE (Still looking out): A fine 
gentleman. He’s going to come in. 
Why, he looks like Silas! (Her voice 
rises almost to a screech.) It is Silas. 
With a footman! Well, I declare! 
(Sttas makes a grand entrance, all 
dressed up, followed by a FoormaNn 
in livery.) 

Siitas (Condescendingly): Hello, there, 
little wife. You see, I came back. 
I brought something to show you. 

PHOEBE (Coldly): So I see. Silas, what 
is the meaning of this? 

Siras (Innocently): Meaning of what, 
my dear? 

PHOEBE (Pointing at him): Of you - 
(Pointing out) of that golden coach, 
those white horses — that footman! 

Sizas (Soothingly): We can afford 
these things now, my dear. I’ve 
always wanted a fine coach, and 
some servants. There are still a few 
gold pieces left — surely more than 
enough for all the tea and sugar you 
could possibly use. 

Puoese (Angry): Oh, you. Tea. Sugar. 

Smas (Reasonably): That was what 
you wanted, wasn’t it? Matter of 
fact, I brought you a little to start 
with. (He puts a small package of 
each on the table.) Why don’t you 
make yourself a nice cup of tea 
right now? You'll feel better. 

PHOEBE (Snatching them up and throw- 
ing them at him): Oh, you! Tea! 
Sugar! I am to be content with tea 
and sugar while you ride around in 
a golden coach? 

Sizas (Ducking the packages and speak- 
ing reasonably): Be reasonable, 
Phoebe. You surely don’t act very 
grateful for the things I brought you. 

PHOEBE (Close to tears): It is grateful 





I should be — for tea and sugar, 
while you — you — have a golden 
chariot and four milk-white horses? 

Siias (Coldly): I see. So that is what’s 
the matter with you — you're 
jealous. Just another jealous wife. 

PxHorseE: Call it whatever you please. 
I don’t like it. 

Siias (Coldly): If you are going to be 
unpleasant about this, I shall go 
back to town where the company is 
more agreeable. (7'o Foorman) Call 
the carriage. 

Footman (Bowing): Very well, sir. 
(He exits. Stas looks at his wife 


coldly and exits. PHOEBE watches 
until the door had closed behind him, 
then she turns about and begins pacing 
the floor.) 

PHoEBE (T'o herself): We'll see about 
this. I’ll have the pleasure of spend- 
ing some of that gold — and not for 


tea or sugar, either. (Having reached 
the far end of the room, PHoEBE turns 
about and begins pacing back. She 
slops in amazement as she sees 
Butter, House Mai and Cuer, 
who have appeared silently through 
doorway.) Who? What? 

BurLer (Bowing): We have heard 
about your sudden riches, kind lady. 
We would like to work for you. 

PHoEBe (Thoughtfully): Work for me? 
Well, why not? What can you do? 

Bur.er (Bowing): I’m a butler, ma’am. 
I’ll serve all your meals, answer the 
door, admit your guests 

PHoEsBeE (Interrupting): You're hired. 
Now I can sit down at the table 
and enjoy my meals in peace 
more hopping up and down to wait 
on others. (She looks inquiringly at 
CuHeEr.) 


= DO 


Curr (Bowing): I’m an excellent chef, 
your Highness — quite famous for 
my cooking. 

Puorse: You're hired, too. No more 
standing over a hot stew pot for me. 

House Mai (Stepping forward and 
curtseying): I’m a house maid, 
ma’am. I would enjoy keeping your 
house neat and clean. 

PHorBE: You are welcome to the job. 
No more sweeping and scrubbing 
for me. 

Butter, CuEer and Hovse Maip 
(Bowing): Thank you, my lady. 

Butter: We'll set to work at once. 
(They do so. PHOEBE watches them 
with great satisfaction. She sits down 
and swings her foot.) 

PuorsBeE: Not bad at all, being a lady. 
I think I could learn to like it. 
(She looks up and sees Decorator, 
holding long swatches of rich, colorful 
material over his arm.) And who 
might you be? 

Decorator (Bowing): I am sure you 
would like to have your house done 
over. I have decorated the palaces 
of kings. Now, what you need — 
(He looks about him.) How about 
some elegant red satin draperies for 
your windows? (He goes to the win- 
dow and drapes a length of material 
beside it.) Isn’t that lovely? Strung 
on rods of gold. 

PHorse (Entranced): Oh, yes. 
Red satin, and rods of gold. 
would be perfect. 

Decorator: Then of course, you will 
need all new furniture. 

PHOEBE: Of course. 

Decorator: A mahogany dining table- 

PHorse: With chairs to match. 

Decorator (Havughtily): Naturally. 


Yes. 
That 





(He glances about the room again.) 
A sofa, here by the fire. (He gestures 
with his hand.) 

PHOEBE: I must have two of them, so 
they will balance — one on each 
side of the fireplace. 

Decorator (Bowing): As you say, 
madame. (The DersiGNEeR enters 
with numerous hangers full of gorgeous 
gowns. She elbows Decoraror gently 
aside. ) 

DesiGNer: You will need gowns, 

Gowns of satin and lace, 
of silver and gold, suitable to your 
position. I have the latest, most 
exclusive models, to show you. (She 
begins displaying them.) 

PHOEBE (Clasping her hands and speak- 
ing dreamily): Gowns of satin and 
lace, of silver and gold. Of course. 
Why not? I'll take them all 
(She spreads her arms) all of them. 


madame. 


(JEWEL MERCHANT enters, holding 
out a tray of dazzling gems.) 
Mercuant: Diamonds, emeralds and 


the 
For you, 


pearls. Rubies and sapphires 
finest gems of the land. 
fair lady, for you. 

PHOEBE (Eagerly touching them): What 
is the price? (She reconsiders.) But 
what does it matter? I can afford 
them. I’ll take one of each — the 
biggest one. (PersonaL Marp 
enters and begins drawing PHuorBE’s 
hair back gently.) Who gave you per- 
mission? 

PERSONAL Marp: Every great lady 
needs a personal maid, my lady, to 
do her hair, to care for her fine 
gowns. 

Puorse: Of course. I never thought 
of that. How nice you are — all 
of you. So nice. So very nice to me. 
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(Suias enters. He looks in puzzlement 
from one to another. He speaks to 
PHOEBE.) 

Sitas: Who are all these people? 

PuorBe: Nice people — friends of 
mine. My chef, my butler (/ndi- 
cating each) the house maid, my per- 
sonal maid, my decorator, my de- 
signer, a jewel merchant. 

Sitas: What are they doing here? 

PuorsBe: They’re all — all helping me. 
I like having them here. I don’t 
know how I ever got along without 
them. 

Sitas: Send them away. 

PHOEBE: Send them away! 
say not. 


| should 


Siras: Woman, you’re out of your 
mind. 

PHorse: I’m out of my mind, am I? 
We'll see about that. It was my 
reward, wasn’t it? My money? 
(All the Servanrs and MERCHANTS 
slip out quietly as PHorBE and S1Las 
quarrel.) I’m going to spend all the 
gold myself — all of it. 

Srtas: No, you’re not. You mustn’t, 
Phoebe. 

Puorse: Yes, | will. 

Stras (Advancing toward her): You 
won't. 

PHorEBE (Retreating toward the couch): 
I will. I will. I will. (The stage 
lights gradually dim during the quarrel. 
As PHOEBE continues to talk, she 
works herself back on the couch. Siuas 
quietly exits left.) You can’t stop me. 
Keep away from me. Don’t touch 
me. (PHOEBE becomes quiet. The 
stage lights are dim. Gradually, they 
begin to brighten with the day. Stas 
enters briskly. He watches Puorse 
fondly for a moment.) 





Siras (Shaking her 
Sleepy-head. 


gently): Hey. 
Time to get up. 


(PHOEBE sits up and looks about as 
if not knowing where she is.) 
PuoesBe: Huh? Silas? 
Who did you think it 
Time to get up and make 
I’m as hungry as two 


Siias: Sure. 
was? 
breakfast. 
bears. 

PHOEBE: You’re not angry with me, 
Silas? 

Siras: Angry? Why should I be? 

PuoreBe: Then it must have been a 
dream. (She gets up and looks around 
the room.) It must have been a 
dreadful dream. (She shudders.) 

Siias: I’m sorry you had an unpleasant 
night. That must have come from 
sleeping on this cot. 

PHOEBE: It must have. (She shudders 
again.) I’ve never spent such a 
horrible night. I dreamed that you 
were angry with me that you 

“at me. You wouldn’t beat me, 
would you, Silas? 

SILas (Joking): Not more than once a 
day. (Then seeing she is hurt.) No, 
of course I wouldn’t beat you, silly. 
That dream really must have been 
something. 

PHorEBeE: It was dreadful. 

Siras: But it’s all over now. It’s 
morning — another day. Look, I’ll 
go out and get some wood for the 
fire, and then you make us a nice 
breakfast. What do you say? 

PHOEBE: Maybe that would make us 
feel better. 

Siias: I’m sure of it. I’ll be right back. 
(He goes to door.) It won’t take me 
a minute. (He exits. PHoEBE smooths 
her hair, straightens her dress, and 
then prepares to start breakfast. The 


ELF enters, left, and acts as if he is 
searching for something.) 

PuorBe: Good morning, sir. Are you 
looking for something? 

Eir: Eh? Good morning to you, my 
dear. Yes, I seem to have mislaid 
my knapsack. You haven’t seen it, 
have you? 

PHoEBE: No, I haven’t. I really 
haven’t. But I’ll help you look 
Ex.r: Never mind. I'll just leave it. 

You can have it. 

PHOEBE (Alarmed): Don’t do that, sir. 
Please don’t. Don’t leave anything. 
I’ll help you find it. (She begins a 
frantic search for it.) 

Kur: I’d really like you to have it. 
It’s full of gold pieces, and I don’t 
need them. You might really enjoy 
spending them. 

PHOEBE: Oh, no, sir, I wouldn’t. Not 
at all, sir. We are doing very nicely 
as we are, sir. (She goes to face the 
Er and speaks to him imploringly.) 
Please don’t offer them to my hus- 
band, either. Please, please don’t. 
We don’t need any gold. (Sis 
enters with an armful of wood. He 
looks at the two.) 

Siras: What’s the matter? Something 
wrong? 

PHOEBE (Flustered): No, not at all. 
Not at all, my dear. 
lovely — really, it is. 

Evr: I just offered to give your wife 
my knapsack full of gold pieces, but 
she will have nothing to do with 
them. Perhaps you — 

PHOEBE: No, Silas. Please say no. 
We don’t need any gold. Really, 
we don’t. 

Sitas (Smiling at her): I guess that’s 
right, sir. We don’t need gold. 


Everything’s 





We’re very happy as we are. 

Er: You are such fine young people, 
I should really like to reward you. 
You gave me shelter, warmth, and 
food, when you thought I needed 
them. Please allow me. 

Siras (Thoughtfully): There are a 
couple of things I have often wanted 
to get for Phoebe, but have never 
been ableto— * 

E.r: Name them. 

name them. 

Sitas: The first is a spinning wheel. 
Phoebe used to enjoy spinning when 
she lived with her mother. 

Evr (Positively): She shall have her 
spinning wheel. What else was there? 

Sitas: I have often thought it would 
be nice to own a hive of honey bees. 
Phoebe has such a sweet tooth. 

Er: They shall be yours. 

Stias: Then we shall always be grateful 

' to you. 


You have only to 


PxHorse: Oh, yes. Thank you for your 
lovely presents. They are much 
better than gold. 

Er (Smiling at her): I think so, too, 
my dear, for they won’t weaken your 
character. (He picks up his knap- 
sack from the hearth.) You are very 
wise. Now, good day to you. I 
have enjoyed my visit. 

PuHorse: Aren’t you going to stay for 
breakfast? 

Er: No, thank you, my dear. I have 
a long journey to make today. But 
thank you, just the same. Good day. 
(He bows first to PHorser, and then 
to Stuas.) Good day. (He erits.) 

PHoeBe (Sighing): My, wasn’t he a 
kind old man? I’m so happy you 
didn’t choose the reward of gold. 

Siras (Pinching her cheek): You're a 
funny girl, Phoebe — funny, but 
nice. (Curtain) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

Tue Eur or tae Woops 
Characters: 8 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: Common clothing for Phoebe, 
Silas and Elf. Si wears finery in the 
dream sequence. The footman is in livery 
The jewel merchant, designer, and deco- 
rator wear business clothes. The chef, 
butler, and maids wear things suggestive 
of their station. 


Properties: Table service and cloth, kettle 
with lid, spoon for stirring, knapsack full of 
something that will jingle, firewood, fine 
cloth, jewels, gowns on hangers. 


Setting: A woodsman’s cottage. There are a 
fireplace at right of stage aud a table and 
chairs upstage center. There is a couch 
— one wall. Entrances are at right and 
eft. 


Lighting: Lights dim as indicated in text. 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 





Quality Street 


by J. M. Barrie 
adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Miss WILLOUGHBY 
Miss ‘TURNBULL 
Miss Susan THROSSEL 
Miss Puogse THrosskEL 
Mr. VALENTINE Brown 
3 GIRLS 
NARRATOR 
Narrator: At the time of the Na- 
poleonic wars, there lived in Quality 
Street, in England, two sisters by 
the name of Throssel, and this is 
their story. Miss Susan Throssel, 


the elder sister, already wears a cap, 


for she knows that she will never 
marry. Miss Phoebe Throssel, how- 
ever, does not wear a cap. She is 
young and pretty, and as for her 
marital possibilities — well, let us 
say that there are still marital pos- 
sibilities for Miss Phoebe. As our 
story begins, two gossipy old ladies, 
Miss Willoughby and Miss Turnbull, 
are just leaving the home of the 
Throssel sisters on Quality Street, 
having been there for afternoon tea, 
and are excitedly discussing what 
they have heard over their teacups. 

Miss Witioversy: Such surprising 
news as we have heard, Miss Turn- 
bull! 

Miss TurnBu.t: “Shocking” would be 
a better word I think, Miss Wil- 
loughby! 


Miss Wittovcusy: Imagine! Just 


imagine! A gentleman has actually 
enlisted in the army! It is unbe- 
lievable! A gentleman! Such a thing 
has never been done before. 
der who it can be! 

Miss TurnsutL: What I find even 
more surprising 
ing 


I won- 


even more shocl:- 

-is that Miss Phoebe believes 
that a man is going to propose to her! 

Miss WILLouGHBy: Not just any man, 
Miss Turnbull. Mr. Valentine 
Brown! He calls her “Miss Phoebe 
of the ringlets.” 

Miss TurNBULL: Just so! Why, what 
can so handsome and elegant and 
witty a gentleman as Mr. Valentine 
Brown see in poor, dull, plain Miss 
Phoebe? Anyone can have ringlets! 
Why, both you and I have ringlets! 

Miss Wrtiovucusy: But we must 
manufacture our ringlets with curl- 
papers. Miss Phoebe, never! 
are natural! 

Miss TurRNBULL: Miss Phoebe to be- 
come Mrs. Valentine Brown! I can- 
not believe it! I simply cannot be- 
lieve it! 

Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 

NarkRATOR: Meanwhile, inside the 
house on Quality Street, both Miss 
Throssels are in a fever of excite- 
ment, for soon the very same Mr. 
Valentine Brown whom we have 
heard being discussed is expected to 
call. 


Hers 





Susan: But, Phoebe, dear, are you sure 
Mr. Brown is coming? 

PHOEBE: Quite sure, Susan. I met him 
in the street this morning, and he 
told me he had something to tell me. 
He said “Indeed, Miss Phoebe, per- 
haps you can guess what it is.” 

Susan (Thrilled): Oh, sister! 

PHOEBE: To say I could guess, sister, 
would have been unladylike. I said, 
“Please not to tell me in the public 
thoroughfare,” to which he in- 
stantly replied, “Then I shall call 
and tell you this afternoon.” 

Susan (Excitedly): And are you quite 
sure that he wishes to propose? 

PHOEBE: Why, sister, what else could 
it be? As we stood talking, he closed 
one eye, and then opened it again 
very quickly at me. What else may 
one think? 

Susan: So you are to be 
Phoebe! And to such an 
and handsome man! 


married, 
amusing 


PHorBE: He was always 
was he not, sister? 


amusing, 

I am thankful 
that I, too, have a sense of humor. 
I am exceedingly funny at times, 
am I not, Susan? 

Susan: Please do not be angry with me 
for having an unhappy thought at 
this moment, Phoebe, but oh, how I 
shall miss you when you are gone! 

PHOEBE: No, no, sister! 
live with us! 

Susan: No, I could not think of it! 
But you needn’t worry. 
sufficient money to manage. 

PuHoEBE: No, sister, that is not true. 
You know Mr. Brown advised us to 
invest half our money. Susan, all 
that money is lost! I had the letter 
several days ago. 


You must 


I have 


Susan: The money is lost then! But 
Mr. Brown 

Puorse: Mr. Brown knows nothing 
about it. He meant to advise us 
wisely, and he believes that the in- 
vestment will be the making of our 
fortune. It is so like him to wish us 
well, Susan, and to look out for our 
interests. 

Susan: You must tell him of our loss, 
sister. He will do all he can to help 
us out of our difficulties. 

Puorse: | have not advised him of it 
yet, for I did not want him to pro- 
pose to me out of pity. But after he 
proposes, I shall tell him. 

Susan: Wise sister Phoebe. (J enta- 
tively) 1 —- I have a wedding gift for 
you. 

PuHorsBe: Are you not a bit in anticipa- 
tion, Susan? 

Susan: It has been ready for a long 
time. I began it when you were not 
ten years old and I was a young 
woman. I meant it for myself, 
Phoebe, but I never had the oc- 
casion to use it. 
of me, but 
of sewing. 

PHOEBE: Susan, what is it? 

Susan: It is a wedding gown, my dear. 
Even plain women, Phoebe, have 
dreams of romance when they are 
young. Long before it was finished 
I knew I would not have occasion to 
wear it, but I finished it and then 
put it away. You will wear it, my 
love, won’t you? The tears it was 
sewn with long ago will all turn into 
smiles on my Phoebe’s wedding day. 

Sounp: Knocl: at door, off mike. 

Puorse (/xcited): Susan, that knock! 

Susan (Hven more so): It is Mr. Brown! 


It was most foolish 
but I was always fond 





PHOEBE (/n a panic): Susan, I have a 
confession to make. I think Mr. 
Brown kissed me once. 

Susan: You think? 

PuorBe: [| know he did. 
walking in the rain. He said he did 
it because my face was wet. He 
said that was why he did it. 

Susan: Because your face was wet? 


We were 


PHOEBE: It does not seem a sufficient 
excuse now. 
unladylike. 

Sounb: Knock at door, off mike. 

PHoEBE: Oh, Susan, we must not keep 
Mr. Brown waiting. Show him in! 

SouND: Door being opened and shut. 

Brown (Fading on): Miss Susan, how 
do you do, ma’am? Nay, Miss 
Phoebe, though we have met today 
already, I insist on shaking hands 
again. 

Susan: You are always so dashing, Mr. 
Brown! 


I fear me it was most 


Brown: I trust my other friends here 
are in good health today, Miss 
Susan? I trust the spinet passed a 
good night? The ottoman seems 
quite herself today! 

Susan (Perplexed): I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Brown? 

Puorse: The remark was humorous, 
was it not, Mr. Brown? 

Brown: How you see through me, 
Miss Phoebe! Oh, you are not leav- 
ing us, Miss Susan, are you? I had 
something to say today. 

Susan (Fading, flustered): | — 1 — in- 
deed I know what it is, Mr. Brown. 
| — I mean, I do not know. I mean 
I can guess — I mean Phoebe, 
my love, explain. Excuse me. 

Brown: The explanation being, I sup- 


pose, that you know what I have 
come to say. 

PHOEBE: Oh, no, sir, not at all. 

Brown: Ah, but it was you yourself, 
Miss Phoebe, that put the idea into 
my head. 

PHOEBE (7'rembling): I, Mr. Brown? 

Brown: Certainly you. How your 
eyes flashed every time the war was 
mentioned. 

PuorBe: War, Mr. Brown? (Weakly) 
Pray, what is it you have to tell me? 

Brown: That I have enlisted, Miss 
Phoebe. Did you surmise it was 
something else? We leave shortly 
for the barracks, and I go to London 
tomorrow, so this is good-bye. 

PHorBe (Trying to be brave): I shall 
pray for you in battle, Mr. Brown. 

Brown: Dear Quality Street. I shall 
miss it! I found two friends here. 

Puorese: Mr. Brown, [ wonder why 
you have been so kind to Susan and 
me? 

Brown: Dear Miss Phoebe. Your 
sister amuses me — and as for you, | 
felt sorry that one so sweet and 
young should live so grey a life. 

Puorse: It was very good of you to 
cheer me up. 

Brown: But you have cheered me! You 
have been to me, Miss Phoebe, like a 
quiet, old-fashioned garden full of 
the flowers Englishmen love best be- 
cause they have known them long- 
est: the innocent daisy, the constant 
hyacinth, the modest violet and the 
rose. Wheii-l am far away, ma’am, 
I shall often think of Miss Phoebe’s 
pretty soul, which is her garden. 

Susan (Fading on eagerly): Have 
you — is it — Phoebe, you seem so 
calm. 





PHoese (Bravely): Susan, what Mr. 
Brown is so obliging as to inform us 
of is not what we expected — not 
that at all. My dear, he is the 
gentleman who has enlisted, and he 
came to tell us that and to say 
good-bye. 

Susan: You are going away? 

Brown: Am I not the ideal recruit? 
A man without a wife, mother or 
sweetheart? 

Susan (Weakly): No — sweetheart? 

PuorsBe: Indeed, Mr. Brown, that is 
what we thought you were going to 
communicate to us. We concluded 
that you were to be married. 

Brown (Laughing): Was that it? 

PuHoeBeE: You will think it foolish of us, 
but we were even now discussing 
what we might wear to your wed- 
ding. 

Brown (Laughs): I shall often think 
of this! I wonder who would have 


me? But I must be off. Oh, there is 


one little matter. That investment 
I advised you to make; I am glad 
that it has turned out well. 

PHoEBE: It was good of you to take 
the trouble, sir. Accept our thanks. 

Brown: And now, one last look at 
Miss Phoebe’s garden. God bless 
you both. 

PHOEBE: We shall miss you — very 
much — Mr. Brown. 

Brown (Off mike): Good-bye! 

Sounpb: Door closing. 

Puorse (/n tears): A misunderstand- 
ing! A mistake! Forgive me for not 
telling him the truth about the 
money, Susan. I did not want him 
to offer out of pity. 

Susan: My dear Phoebe! But what 
are we to do? How shall we live? 


PxHoxrse: There is only one way for us 
now. We shall keep a school for 
genteel children, sister. I shall hide 
away my ringlets in a cap, and I 
shall try to grow old quickly. It will 
not be hard. (Suddenly remember- 
ing) Oh! Susan! J let him kiss me! 

Susan (Helpfully): You could not pre- 
vent him. 

PuorsBe: Oh, sister, I could bear all 
the rest; but I have been unladylike! 

Music: Light theme, in and under. 

Narrator: And so the dashing Mr. 
Valentine Brown goes off to the war, 
never realizing that he leaves behind 
him in Quality Street a broken for- 
tune, and, what is worse, a broken 
heart. Reconciling herself to being a 
poor spinster, Miss Phoebe puts 
away all her young dreams, and with 
Miss Susan she opens a school. Life 
is dull and grey for the sisters, and 
year after year passes in uneventful 
monotony. Now it is ten years later. 
The war has been won, and Mr. 
Brown — now Captain Brown 
returns to Quality Street in triumph. 

Susan: Captain Brown! Is it really 
you? 

Brown: It is indeed, Captain Brown 
reporting himself at home again, 
Miss Susan. 

Susan: You call this home? 

Brown: When the other men talked of 
their homes, Miss Susan, I always 
thought of this room and of Quality 
Street. But where is Miss Phoebe 
of the ringlets? 

Susan (Sadly): Ah, Captain Brown, 
you need not expect to find her here. 

Brown: Pretty Miss Phoebe not here? 
I vow it spoils my homecoming. 

Puorse (Fading on, now older and 





quieter): Sister, I — Captain Brown! 

Brown (Surprised): Miss — Miss 
Phoebe! Is it you? I would not have 
recognized you! 

Puorse: I fear I have not worn well 
these last ten years, Captain Brown. 

Brown (Awkwardly): We—we are 
both older, Miss Phoebe. You look 
tired. 

Puoese: I have the headache. The 
change in me depresses you, does it 
not? 

Brown: I was in hopes that you and 
Miss Susan would be going to the 
Victory Ball today. I brought cards 
for you with me to make sure. 

PHOEBE (Coolly): But you see that my 
dancing days are over, sir. I wish 
you very happy at the ball. It was 
good of you to stop in to see us. 

Brown: I shall call again, if I may, 
Miss Phoebe. (Fading) Good after- 
noon, Miss Susan. Good afternoon, 
Miss Phoebe. 

Sounp: Door, off mike. 

Susan: My poor Phoebe — 

Puorse: Susan, I hate him! He 
thought I was old! I am only thirty. 
Why does thirty seem so much more 
than twenty-nine? He pitied me. 
And why not? I am old and tired. 
Captain Brown is interested in the 
pretty young things to take to his 
Victory Ball. 

Susan: Those “pretty young things” 
as you call them are geese! 

Puogse: ’Tis what gentlemen prefer! 
If there were a sufficient number of 
geese to go around, Susan, no 
woman of sense would ever get a 
husband. I cannot help it if I have 
grown old and plain, Susan. 

Susan: You are still lovely, dear. 
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PHoeBeE: Captain Brown did not think 
so. Did you see his face fall when 
he looked at me? He remembered a 
girl, and came here to find an old 
maid instead. Ten years ago I went 
to bed young and woke up old. But 
I still have that young girl I was 
locked up in my room! And from 
time to time I let her come out. 
Would you like to see her, Susan? 
Would you like to see that young 
Miss Phoebe of ten years ago? I 
have only to take off my cap and put 
on the wedding dress you gave me, 
and you shall see. Wait here a mo- 
ment, Susan, and you shall see the 
young, pretty Phoebe of the ringlets! 

Music: Spirited theme, in and under. 

Narrator: With that, Miss Phoebe 
dashes upstairs to her room, hastily 
throws off her dress, puts on the 
wedding gown, tosses her cap in the 
air, combs out her lovely hair, and 
becomes once again the girl every- 
one has forgotten. It is a young 
Miss Phoebe that comes downstairs 
ten minutes later; a young, happy, 
pretty Miss Phoebe. 

Susan (Surprised): 
How marvelous! 
look! 

PHOEBE (Gayly): Listen! The band for 
the ball is beginning to play! See 
my curls dance, Susan? They are so 
eager to dance again. Why, I might 
as well be my own niece. 

Susan: How beautiful you are! 

PuHorse: This is the picture of my old 
self that I keep locked away. Sister, 
am I as changed as Captain Brown 
thought? I wish he could see me 
now — see the real Phoebe! 

Sounpb: Knock at door. 


Why, Phoebe! 
How young you 





Susan (Horrified): Phoebe, look! It is 
Captain Brown come back! Go up 
to your room, my dear. Quickly! 
He must not see you like this! 

PuHoEBE (With spirit): Why not? Let 
him see me! If you are afraid, go 
and hide, Susan. I’ll face Captain 
Brown alone! 

Susan (Fading): As you wish, sister. 
I could not bear to see it! 

PHogEsBeE: For just a minute, I will be a 
young, silly goose. 

SounpD: Door opening. 

Brown: I ventured to come back, as 
oh, I beg your pardon, Miss. I 
thought at first it was Miss Phoebe. 
I—I 

PHOEBE (Gayly, girlishly): Do come in, 
sir. Aunt Phoebe is lying down with 
a headache. I am Miss Livvy, sir, 
Miss Phoebe’s niece. 

Brown: Miss Phoebe’s niece? I was 
sure you were related. Such a re- 
semblance — even the voice — 

PuoeBe: You ‘mean I am like Aunt 
Phoebe? La, sir, everyone says so! 
And indeed, sir, ’tis no compliment. 

Brown: I am an old friend of the 
family, Miss Livvy, Captain Brown. 
I can tell you that once it would 
have been a great compliment to be 
likened to your Aunt. 

Susan (Fading on, timidly): Phoebe 

PuorBe: Aunt Phoebe is_ upstairs, 
Aunt Susan! 

Brown: I have ventured, Miss Susan, 
to introduce myself to your charm- 
ing niece, Miss Livvy. Indeed, I 
should like to ask her to the ball! 

PuorsBe: La, Captain Brown, what a 
quiz you are! 

Brown: Say you will come, Miss 
Livvy. And you, too, Miss Susan. I 
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would be delighted. 

Puorse: I think it is a charming idea, 
Captain. Thank you! 

Susan: But Phoebe 

PHoEBE: Aunt Phoebe wants me to go 
to the ball. If I say she does you 
know she does. Hasten into your 
good dress, Auntie Susan, do! And 
don’t be cross with your Livvy 
your dear niece Livvy, Aunt Susan! 

Susan (Confused): Livvy — Phoebe 

Sounb: Knock at door. 

Susan (Horrified): Someone else at the 
door! Oh, heavens!  (Pointedly) 
Livvy, dear, cover your face with 
your veil. The draft! 

Brown: Allow me to open the door, 
Miss Susan. 

SounpD: Door opening. 

Susan: Why, Miss Turnbull! 
Willoughby! 
call. 

Miss ‘TURNBULL: 
Brown! 

Miss WiLLouGupy: How nice to see 
you, sir! 

Brown: It is a pleasure, ladies, to re- 
new your acquaintances. But will 
you not call another time? At the 
moment we are preparing to go to 
the ball. 

Miss TuRNBULL: The ball! 

Miss WiLLovGcusy: Miss Susan and 
Miss Phoebe? 

PHOEBE (Fading, panicky): Excuse me 
while I get my wrap. 

Susan (Bravely): Yes, I accompany 
Captain Brown and my niece Livvy! 

Miss TurNBULL: I did not know you 
had a niece, Miss Susan. Was that 
the young lady who just went for 
her wrap? 

Susan: Yes. My niece Livvy. 


Miss 
How kind of you to 


Why, 


Captain 





Brown: It is a pity that you ladies 
have not yet made her acquaintance. 
She is a charming young woman! 

Miss TurnBuLL: | thought your 
brother James had but three sons, 
Miss Susan. 

Susan (Bravely): Three sons and a 
daughter, Miss Turnbull. 

Miss WiLLovuGusy: Your niece looks 
very like Phoebe once did. 

PHOEBE (Fading on): I am ready for 
the ball, Auntie. 

Susan: This — this is my niece, Livvy, 
ladies. Miss Turnbull and Miss 
Willoughby, my neighbors, Livvy. 


Brown: Ladies, excuse my impatience 


but we really must be leaving. 

Miss WILLouGHBY: One moment, sir. 
May I ask, Miss Livvy, how many 
brothers you have? 

PHoEBE: Two brothers, ma’am. 

Miss WitLouGusy (Frigidly): I see. 
Thank you. 

PHOEBE (Quickly): That is exclud- 
ing the unhappy Thomas. 

Miss WILLouGusy: Oh? 

Susan: Yes! The unhappy Thomas! 
Nobody ever mentions him! 

Muste: Delightful theme, in and under. 

Narrator: And so in a spirit of daring, 
and taking advantage of the fact 
that Captain Brown does not recog- 
nize her, Phoebe goes to the ball, 
using the identity of a fictitious 
niece, and with her own good sister 
Susan playing the role of solicitous 
aunt and chaperone. And what a 
ball it is! 

Music: Gay waltz played by a band. 

Ist Girt (Whining): Are we girls so 
disagreeable, Miss Susan, that no 
one will dance with us? 

2np Gir: All of the handsome men 
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are neglecting us! 

3rD Girt: Miss Susan, ’tis infamous! 
They have eyes for no one but your 
niece, Miss Livvy! 

Music: Waltz swells for a beat, then 
under. 

PHOEBE (Laughing coquettishly): Oh, 
la, Ensign Blades. I danced the 
last dance with you! (Beat) I am so 
sorry, Major Linkwater, but my 
card is filled! (Beat) Do forgive me, 
Mr. Spicer, but I have promised this 
dance to Captain Brown! 

Music: Swells, then under. 

PHoEBE (Fading on): Oh, Susan, is 
this not the most glorious ball in the 
whole world? 

Susan: Indeed it is! Who would have 
thought you could be so young again, 
sister? In fact, I have almost come 
to believe that you are a young girl 
named Livvy, rather than my own 
dear sweet Phoebe. 

PHorBE: Indeed, Captain Brown be- 
lieves it completely. It is he that 
has turned me into this’ wild 
frivolous creature. 

SUSAN: Sister, you are not partial to 
him still? 

PuorsBe: No, Susan, no. I did love him 
all those years, though I put hope 
away with the wedding dress. But I 
thought him a noble man for ten 
long years. Now I see he is not a 
noble man. 

Susan: Phoebe! 

Puorse: Livvy found him out in an 
hour! Though he met Livvy only 
this evening, he flirted with her 
shamelessly. I think he means to 
declare his love for me, and when 
he does — when he cries “Adorable 
Miss Livvy, be mine,” I mean to 





answer him with an “Oh, la, how 
ridiculous you are! You are much 
too old for me! I have been but 
quizzing you, sir!”’ 

Susan: Phoebe, how can you be so 
cruel? 

PHOEBE: Because he has taken from 
me the one great glory that is in a 
woman’s life: her love for a fine man. 
But hush, Susan. Here he comes! 
Let me be alone with him for this 
final triumph! 

Susan: As you wish, Phoebe. (Fading) 
But be gentle with him! 

Puorse: Never fear, Aunt Susan. Ah, 
Captain Brown! 

Brown (Fading on): | have something 
to tell you, Miss Livvy. Something 
quite important, which, I believe, 
concerns your welfare. 

PHOEBE: How serious you sound, Cap- 
tain. What is it you wish to say? 
Brown: I speak, ma’am, in the inter- 
ests of the man to whom I hope 

to see you affianced. 

PxHoese: Affianced! La, sir, and who is 
this happy man? 

Brown: As to who he is, ma’am, of 
course I have no notion. Nor, I am 
sure, have you, else you would be 
more guarded in your conduct, and 
not behave as an audacious flirt. 
But someday, Miss Livvy, the right 
man will come. How could you ac- 
quaint him with what your conduct 
has been tonight, this poor, vain 
sport? And not to be able to tell 
him all, would it not be a blight on 
your love? 

PuorsBe: Love! What do you know of 
love? 

Brown: Why, Miss Livvy, I know all 
about it, for I am in love. I am in 
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love with one who was once very 
like you. 

PxHoEBE (Weakly): Not —not — oh, no. 

Brown: I had not meant to speak of it, 
but why not? It is your Aunt 
Phoebe that I love. 

PHOEBE (Rigidly): You do not mean 
that. 

Brown: Most ardently I do. I must 
confess that for a long time I did 
not know it was love. Yet I remem- 
ber, before we went into action for 
the first time —-I suppose the fear 
of death was upon me — I drew up 
a will and left everything to these 
two ladies, Miss Phoebe and Miss 
Susan. 

Puorse (Softly): Did you? Indeed, 
she once confessed to me that she 
loved you. 

Brown: In fact, it is you who have 
made me love her, Miss Livvy. 

PHOEBE: Sir? 

Brown: Yes. You who so resemble 
her. For an hour tonight you be- 
witched me. How like, I cried at 
first, but soon it was how unlike! 
There was almost nothing you said 
that she would have said; you did so 
much that she would have scorned 
to do, for Miss Phoebe is a true lady! 

PxHoEBE: So you love Phoebe — tired, 
unattractive Phoebe, that woman 
whose girlhood is gone. 
possible! 

Brown: You may laugh if you will, 
foolish girl. Have your laugh on me. 

PxHoEsBeE: I am laughing at both of you. 
Miss Phoebe, that ugly thing! 

Brown: Silence! 

Pxuorse: I hate her and despise her. If 
you knew what she is — 

Brown: I know what you are. 


Nay, im- 


Miss 





Phoebe was once like a garden to me. 
She is that garden still, grown 
sweeter for the extra bit of shade. 

Puorse: Your garden has been de- 
stroyed, sir; the weeds have entered 
it, and all the flowers are choked. It 
is too horrible! 

Brown: You are too horrible. 
not it instead? 

PHOEBE (Softly): Yes, that is it. 

Susan (Fading on): What is too hor- 
rible, Livvy, dear? 

Brown: Ma’am, I leave the telling of 
it to her, if she dare. And I devoutly 
hope those are the last words I shall 
ever address to this lady. (fading) 
Good evening to you both. 

Susan: My love, my dear Phoebe, 
what terrible thing has he said to 
you? 

PHorBE (Happily): Not terrible 
glorious! Susan, ‘tis Phoebe he 
loves, ’tis me, not Livvy! He loves 
me, he loves me! Me — Phoebe! 

Music: Happy theme, in and under. 

NarRATOR: Su, in the disguise of the 
flirtatious, giddy Miss Livvy, Phoebe 
learns of Captain Brown’s love for 
her, in spite of her plainness, her 
gentility, and her thirty years. The 
next day, Livvy, the foolish young 
girl, is banished from Quality Street, 
and when he comes to call, Captain 
Brown finds only Miss Susan and his 
beloved Miss Phoebe. 

PHoEsBeE (Formally): Captain Brown. 

Brown: I am happy to find you alone, 
Miss Phoebe. Indeed, I am pleased 
that Miss Livvy, your niece, has 
seen fit to return to the country. 

Puorse: Did you not care for my 
niece, Captain Brown? 

Brown: Not as I care for her aunt, 


Is that 
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Miss Phoebe. But why were you so 
distant to me when last we met? 
Puorse: When you went away to fight 
in the great battles, Captain Brown, 
I was left to fight in a little one. 
Women have a flag to carry as well 
as men, and old maids have a flag as 
well as women. I tried to keep mine 

flying. 

Brown: Miss Phoebe, I wronged you 
once. Will you allow me to right 
that wrong now? I know I am re- 
sponsible for having lost your for- 
tune. 

PHOEBE: No, sir, it cannot be. 


Brown: If not for your own sake, Miss 
Phoebe, then let it be for mine. 
Though I know you once loved me, | 
know also that the love is now gone. 
In memory of the thoughtless re- 
cruit who went off laughing to the 


wars, will you let me support you 
and Miss Susan from this day for- 


ward? I shall take a house in 
Quality Street and live near you, a 
neighbor bachelor with two dear 
friends. 

Puorse: No, no, Captain Brown. 
You must marry — and I hope it 
may be to someone who is really like 
a garden. 

Brown: I know but one. That reminds 
me, Miss Phoebe, of something I for- 
got. ‘Tis a trifle I have written 
about you. But I fear to trouble 
you with the reading of it. 

PHOEBE: Please let me see it, Captain. 
“Lines to a Certain Lady, Who is 
Modestly Unaware of her Resem- 
blance to a Garden, by her servant, 
Valentine Brown.” 


Brown: I wrote it after one of the 





battles. You will not find it foolish, 
I hope. 

PHOEBE (Reading tenderly): “The lilies 

are her pretty thoughts, 

Her shoulders are the may, 
Her smiles are all forget-me-nots, 
The path’s her gracious way .. .” 
(After a pause) The rest is as lovely 
as the first four lines. 

Brown: Miss Phoebe, when did you 
cease to care for me? 

PHOEBE (Trembling): Pray, sir, do not 
ask that. 
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Brown (Excited): I know not why you 
should, Miss Phoebe, but I believe 
you love me still! 

Susan (Fading on): Why, Captain 
Brown, we did not expect you! 

Brown: Miss Susan, tell me the truth. 
Does Miss Phoebe care for me? 

Susan: Oh, sir, how could she help it? 

Brown: Then my dear Miss Phoebe, 
you shall marry me, though I have 
to carry you in my arms to the 
church. 

Puorse: Captain Brown - 

Brown: Miss Phoebe, it is not raining, 
but your face is wet. I wish always 
to kiss you when your face is wet. 

Puorse (7'imidly): Susan 
be unladylike? 

Brown: Nay, let me not compromise 
you. Dear Phoebe Throssel, 
you be Phoebe Brown? 

PHOEBE: Sir, the dictates of my heart 
enjoin me to accept your too flatter- 
ing offer. 

Brown: My dearest. 


would it 


will 


Now even the 
finest of ladies would rightfully ac- 
cept a kiss. 

PHOEBE: Oh, sir — Susan also. 

Brown (Happily): Susan also! For 
never were there two lovelier ladies 
in the world than these two, Miss 
Susan and Miss Phoebe of Quality 
Street! 

Music: bars of “Wedding 
March,” segue with happy theme, full 
to finish. 


Opening 


THE END 
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